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“ QC\HE is the kind of woman to whom I 
should go if I were utterly miserable.” 

So a man described a certain woman. 
And can there be a finer tribute ? 

There are lots of fair women with charm- 
ing and endearing qualities, women who fas- 
cinate and enthral, who are capital jazz 
‘partners, splendid companions for times of 
joyousness and lightheartedness. But how 
many of them will survive the test of our 
hours of gloom and blackness? Women 
there are who resolutely refuse to have any- 
thing to do with sorrow. Their view of life » 
is a bon-bon box tied up with pink ribbon. © 
They have “no use” for other people’s 
troubles. 

Others there are who make a great parade 
of sympathy but who are really shallow at 
heart. “ Poor old boy,” they say, “let me 
kiss the pain away.” But they have no 
intimate realization of the deeper things of 
life. They can cope, perhaps, with minor 
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issues. Little disappointments, trifling griefs, 
but when it comes to the big things you know 
they do not understand. 

What every man in his heart of hearts 
desires is a woman to whom he can safely 


_ tell everything, to whom he can turn in his 
| weariness, to whom he can take his defeats 


and failures, the lost things, the lamps that 
are gone out, the hopes that are ashes, the 
springs that spring no more, the secret, sor- 
did things that eat him up, that drag him 
down. 

Many men never find such a woman in 
their whole lives. They are always playing 
a game of make-believe. I know devoted 
husbands who never confide in their wives 
in times of real stress. They may tell a 
man pal, but they will not tell their wives. 
' Sometimes this arises from a false sense of 
_ chivalry which aims at guarding a woman 
from the knowledge of trouble, but more 
often it is due to an innate sense that they 
will be misjudged or misunderstood, if not 
actually reproached. And yet if you find 
the right woman, no man friend on earth 
can console as can the woman. 

Woman the Consoler! When she has that 
gift she is wonderful, supreme among her 
_kind. No woman can have it unless she has 
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passed through the fiery furnace of suffering 


herself, and has come through it not em- 


_ bittered but ennobled. It is not a matter 


of words. She may have few or none. It 
may be a look or a touch. It may be in 
utter silence your souls meet. But somehow 


_she has applied the assuaging balm. Your 


' wounds are healed by Woman the Consoler. 


@a Men who Cannot Help Flirting 


T is a mistake to be too hard in one’s 

judgment of roving men. You must re- 
member that, in many cases, they simply 
cannot help it. They may admire constancy 
as a virtue. They may ardently desire to 
practise it. But there is some fundamental 
flaw in their composition which makes it 
impossible. They must be periodically hav- 
ing new objects for admiration or adoration. 

A Frenchman wrote, ‘In the matter of 
admiration, it is not bad to have several 
maladies.”’ There are men who, in this 
way, are chronic invalids. Women are very 
patient with them. 

Mr. William Sharp, in one of his delightful 
essays, tells of an acquaintance whose pre- - 
dilections are climatic in their variability. 
If he is in Italy he loves the Roman con- 
tadina, or the Sicilian with the lissom Greek 
figure. If in Spain, he thinks flashing black 
eyes and coarse hair finer than the flax and 
sky-blue he admired so much in Germany. 
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If in Japan he vows with Pierre Loti that 
Mme. Chrysanthéme is more winsome than 
the daintiest Parisienne ; if in Barbary he 
forgets the wild-rose bloom and _hillwind 
freshness of the English girl, whom, when he 
roams through Britain, he makes the Helen 
to his Paris ; forgets for the sake of shadowy 
gazelle-eyes, for languorous beauty like that 
of the lotus on warm nights. He has been 
in many lands. He has loved a Lithuanian 
and passioned for a Swede. 

Roving men are very popular with all | 
women except their wives. And some wives | 
learn to accept them as people accept the 
English weather. “‘I never mind my hus- 
band’s flirtations,”’ said a wife. ‘‘ He cannot 
help them. They never last very long, and 
I know he will always come back to me.” 

The trouble about the roving man is that 
he cannot love completely. His love is never 
a steadfast thing. It comes and goes like 
the wind. He is an extravagantly imperfect 
lover. He is incapable of that power of 
loving which makes action full and simple 
and direct and unhesitating. 

He gets what he asks for from life—com- 
bat, change and excitement. To the end of 
his days he will be a charming companion— 
at a dinner, a theatre, at a week-end house- 
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party. But the evening of his life will be 
spent at his club or facing an empty chair. 
- He has warmed his hands at other people’s 
fires, but has forgotten to light his own. 
Roving men, while they cultivate the 
_ graces of mind and body, neglect the graces 
of the soul. When the cold, dark times 
_ come, days of loneliness and despair, realities 
are the only stand-by. 

The well-tried friend, the steadfast heart 
on which one can rely and lean, one who 
knows the best and worst and still loves— 
he shall seek for in vain! 
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N court a woman compressed a whole life 

history into four words. 

“IT only wanted love,” she said. 

Certain phrases haunt the memory, and © 
those words, it seemed to me, were the heart- 
cry of woman throughout the ages. It was 
not merely a woman who spoke. It was 
WOMAN. 

It is true there are some women who can 
be made happy by circumstances that are 
generally pleasing, by pretty frocks, by a 
wide circle of friends and social activities 
and successes. But with most the first need 
of their lives is some close sympathy and 
companionship. Without this they can enjoy 
nothing else. You can offer them all life 
has to offer. They count the world well lost 
for love. 

It is a wonderful and beautiful thing, 
something to marvel at. 

In many men—perhaps most men—love is 
but an episode which takes its place among 
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Cynics may scoff. Eugenists may deplore 
the folly of the love-impulse. Emancipated 
women may tell you that things have changed. 
But they have not. Woman is Eve now and 
always. She wants to be loved. The desire 
of woman to be loved is much greater than 
her desire to love. She wants to be first 
in the thoughts of “her man.’’ She wants 
to absorb his thoughts, to gather his soul 
into her soul. Nothing less will satisfy her. 

The world is full of hungry women craving 
for love. And what they want neither the 
philanderer nor the sentimentalist can supply. 
Sentimentalists are those who seek to enjoy 
without incurring the immense debtorship 
for a thing done. And women know that all 
love implies suffering. You cannot be big 
until you love and suffer horribly. If a 
woman absolutely worships a man she is 
bound to have many moments of misery. 

What women understand by love is some- 
thing few men realize. They may love men 
whom they know to be unworthy, but that 
will not make a difference. It is not the 
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moral or immoral qualities of a man that 
bind a woman. It is the fact that he loves 
her. ‘“‘ When women love us,”’ wrote Balzac, 
“they will forgive us anything, even our 
crimes. When they do not they will forgive 
us nothing—not even our virtues.”’ A lover 
who is not everything to a woman is nothing. 
“T only wanted love.” What man can 
fathom the subtleties of a woman’s heart ? 
Certainly not those who expect from it only 
decorous sentiments and normal emotions. 
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a HAT does she see in him?” ‘‘ What 

does he see in her? ’”’ Those are the 
questions which so often arise when we meet 
the beloved of our friend’s choice. We can- 
not help wondering. 

The attractions of most people are amazing 
and inexplicable to others. How can X, 
who is a very handsome, clever fellow, have 
fallen in love with so plain and dull a girl? 

We attribute it probably to the proverbial 
blindness of love. 

But this may not be true at all. Love is 
not always blind. In the eyes of the world 
a woman may seem commonplace and dull, 
but for the man she loves such a woman is 
often transformed. He sees a woman who 
is hidden from the world. 

Have you ever observed a dowdy woman 
transfigured by love? In the absence of her 
love she is trite, commonplace, and unattrac- 
tive. But with him she is a new being. 

She develops personality and poise. She 
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radiates happiness. The most languid woman 
is alive when her emotions are profoundly 
stirred. 

If we are sometimes amazed by the affec- 
tions of our men friends, how much more 
are we baffled by the attraction felt by 
women for men whom we actually dislike 
or despise. 

“ How could she do 1t ?”’ we ask, when we 
hear of a sweet girl of refined and beautiful 
nature falling madly in love with some man 
whom we believe to be a “‘ bounder”’ or a 
“yotter.”” The thing appears incredible. 

But the fact remains that many of the 
love affairs and marriages which appear to 
the friends of those concerned most unsuit- 
able or undesirable turn out best, while unions 
which seem on the surface to have been 
“made in Heaven ”’ prove ghastly failures. 

I think the moral is that we should not 
be too ready with our judgments nor so quick 
to deny the possession of attractive qualities 
in those who fail to charm us. It would go | 
hardly with many of us if there were not 
some kind, loving eyes to regard us more 
indulgently than does our fellow-man. 


“God be thanked the meanest of his creatures 
Boasts two soul-sides—one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her.” 
M.A.W. 17 
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F all man’s endless guesses at the riddle 

of the universe the idea of re-incarna- 
tion appears to me best to fit in with the 
fact of existence. It is the most plausible 
and satisfactory, as it is also one of the 
most ancient of doctrines. 

The indwelling of the Ego in many suc- 
cessive personalities explains so many things. 
There is no teaching in the range of philo- 
sophy which throws so much light on the 
tangled web of human life. 

It means that everyone has his opportunity. 
It reconciles the ideas of evil and suffering in 
the world with the belief in divine goodness. 

The lot of the poverty-stricken, the unde- 
veloped, of all those of whom we say, “‘ They 
have never had a chance,”’ is seen to be but 
a passing phase. 

The “ baby Egos’”’ have to grow up and 
win their way to maturity through successive 
stages. 

It explains “the infant prodigy ’’ who 
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knows without being taught, and the master 
minds who have already garnered much rich 
harvest of past experience. 

All those vast differences in mental capa- 
city and moral character which exist among 
men are accounted for if we accept the theory 
that we have lived before and shall live again 
—a series of innumerable consecutive lives. 

Instinctive aptitude may be subconscious 
memory of things learned before. 

Re-incarnation explains, too, the mystery 
of sudden attraction and dislike. The sym- 
pathy or antagonism you feel, without, as 
you say, rhyme or reason, for certain people 
may be just Memory. 

The one you love you may have loved 
before and may love again. There are people 
whom you meet of whom you feel that some- 
where, somehow, you have known them al- 
ways. It flashes across you: “So here you 
are, at last I’ve found you. We have found 
each other.” 

And it is the same with places and things 
that happen in life. You get a sudden 
strange glimmering of remembrance. You 
have been in this place before; you have 
done just this or that some time previously. 

It is not new to you, although you know 
that it is not an experience of your present 
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life. These swift recollections, fugitive and 
ghostly associations, occur to many people, 
not necessarily imaginative or fanciful folk, 
and often to those who know nothing of the 
idea of re-incarnation. 

Rudyard Kipling used the idea with great 
effect in his ‘‘ Finest Story in the World.” 

‘‘ The soul is immortal,” said Plato, ‘‘ and 
at one time has an end which is termed 
dying and at another time is born again, 
but is never destroyed.” 

“But why,’ you may ask, “if this is 
so do we not all remember and remember 
fully ?” 

The answer is that we do when we pass 
through the transition stage which we call 
death. It is then we understand and realize, 
and are able to piece together the significance 
of it all. ‘“‘ Body is the true river of Lethe,” 
it has been said. When we pass out of it 
we remember. As Shelley wrote: 

“Death is the veil which those who sleep 
call life. They sleep and it is lifted.” 

And if re-incarnation explains life it also 
deprives death of all its terrors. ‘‘ As a man 
casting off worn-out garments taketh new 
ones, so the dweller in the body, casting off 
worn-out bodies, entereth into others that 
are new.” 
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Is the idea of re-incarnation contrary to 
Christianity ? I do not think it is. Pro- 
fessor McTaggart, in his Some Dogmas of 
Religion, wrote, “‘ There seems nothing in 
pre-existence incompatible with any of the 
dogmas which are generally accepted as 
fundamental to Christianity.” 

The great spring festival of Easter and the 
resurrection seem to bear witness to the 
truth of re-incarnation. 
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Six JAMES BARRIE is responsible, in- 
directly and unconsciously, for breaking off 
a love affair. It happened like this, and the 
story 1s true. 

He is a very charming bright boy and 
he fell in love with a girl considerably his 
senior. 

His uncle, in whom he confided, thought 
the whole thing unsuitable, but he was far 
too wise an old bird to blurt it out. Instead 
he said : 

“Will you promise me one thing—that 
you will not propose to her until you have 
taken her to see ‘ Dear Brutus’ ? ” 

“How absurd!” laughed the boy. “‘ Of 
course, I’ll take her to-morrow.” 

A few days later uncle and nephew met 
again. The boy looked rather dejected. 

“Well, old chap,” said the uncle, “how 
goes itt 

“ Rotten,” replied the boy. “ It’s all off.” 

“She didn’t turn you down ?”’ 
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“No, I did not propose to her and I never 
shall.” 

“Oh,” said the uncle. ‘‘ Well, that’s that. 
Don’t tell me any more unless you want to.” 

“But I must tell you, because it was all 
your fault, and I don’t know whether to 
be glad or sorry. It happened at ‘ Dear 
Brutus.’ ”’ 

And the story he told in his own fashion, 
jerkily and disjointedly, was something like 
this. 

The play had seized him from the outset. 
The glamour of it appealed to him. Laughter 
and tears were in it. He felt the need of 
close human sympathy. 

Instinctively he put out his hand and 
touched hers. She snatched it away hurriedly 
and sat bolt upright in her stall. He looked 
at her bewildered and suddenly realization 
came. 

She was bored with the play. All the elfin 
qualities, the fantasy, the poetry, the fairy, 
gossamer airy things that touched him to the 
quick were lost on her. Once she laughed in 
the wrong place. 

“Silly, isn’t it ?”’ she said, and that at a 
moment when he was near tears. 

And then he knew. This girl was not for 
him, All the romance he had woven about 
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her was shattered in an instant. He was 
conscious that he and she lived in different 
worlds, that they were poles apart. Nothing 
could ever bring them together again. Youth 
is splendidly egoistic. 

“How absurd!” perhaps you will say ; 
“what could it matter if two people’s opinion 
differed about a play?” 

You are wrong! There are some incom- 

patibilities which do not matter. They may 
add piquancy and interest to life. But no 
_ two people could live happily together who 
_ differed about Barrie. 

He is fundamental. 
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O you know the type of woman who 
takes you on one side and whispers 
mysteriously in your ear? She always talks 
in whispers. She seems to be ever on the 
eve of imparting to you some wonderful 
weighty secret only—she never does. And 
the reason 1s that she has no secret to wmpart. 
She loves mystery for mystery’s sake, and 
contrives to introduce it into the most com- 
monplace happenings. 

She seldom makes a direct statement, but 
indulges in vague hints and innuendoes. With 
mournful headshake or raised eyebrows she 
suggests all sorts of unutterable things about 
your relations, friends and acquaintances. 

She will distort some trivial item of gossip 
by her imagination. 

“Tf you only knew as much as I do,” she 
whispers. But she never tells you what she 
knows or thinks she knows. She is happy 
if she has sent you away wondering and 
uncomfortable. 
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Then there is the woman who takes a> 
delight in making a mystery of her husband’s 
business. 

She hints that he is on the brink of mak- 
ing millions, or that he is engaged on some 
wonderful enterprise about which she must 
preserve silence. 

Wives of politicians often have the whis- 
pering habit badly. They ltke to pretend they 
know so much they may not tell. 

An expressive gesture and you are left to 
infer that he might be, if he wished, in the 
Cabinet, but well, of course—she can say no 
more. 

Many women who lead drab lives get com- 
fort and solace by suggesting that they are 
adventurous. I know a woman who during 
the war was supposed by all her friends to 
be in the Secret Service. It was quite un- 
true, and when it came to the point no one 
could ever pin her down to having made the 
statement. 

But she was always hinting that she was 
engaged on some important secret work, and 
the impression gained ground. 

She was always whispering, always hinting. 
A Sphinx without a secret ! 
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HE female of the species is more deadly 
than the male.’ In other words, when 
a woman is really wicked she is, as a rule, 
a great deal more wicked than a man. 

In most men criminals there is some re- 
deeming trait, some spark of goodness or 
kindness which proves them not wholly 
devoid of humanity. 

But there are women in the world so evil, 
so totally lacking in moral instinct, conscience, 
and decency, that it is hard to believe they 
belong to the human race at all. They seem, 
rather, evil spirits, fiends incarnate who have 
assumed for their own wicked purposes the 
bodies—often the fair shapes and forms—of 
women. 

Fallen angels, we are told, make the worst 
fiends. It is difficult to account for the 
phenomenon in any other fashion, for in 
almost all human beings is a grain of pity 
and compassion. 

But in these women selfishness and egotism 
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are so strong that they are absolutely ruth- 
less in the pursuit of their aims. The wicked 
women. of fiction are eclipsed by the wicked 
women of real life. Indeed if they were 
depicted faithfully by a novelist or shown 
on the stage in some lurid melodrama or as 
a picture-play “‘ Vamp,” people would say: 
“How absurd! This is not true to life. No 
one could be so bad as all that.” 

Crimes that arise out of passion are viewed 
with a certain amount of leniency in France, 
and even in this country there is some dis- 
tinction drawn between the sudden, hasty 
action and the cold-blooded, premeditated 
act. 
Women who can plot and plan deliberately 
by day and by night the destruction of a 
fellow-being seem outside the scheme of 
nature. Their path is often comparatively 
easy for them because no one suspects they 
are capable of such infamous deeds. 

The adventuress who is out to make money 
somehow and has few scruples in her methods 
may have her softer moments in which she 
pities the victims she has beguiled. But 
what shall be said of the blackmailer who 
schemes to ruin financially and socially the 
man she has got in her power? Her men- 
tality is as hard to understand as that of the 
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woman who spends her days in writing foul 
anonymous letters which bring havoc into 
many homes. 

There are women who hate their husbands 
and continue to live with them. Some of 
these are murderesses at heart if not in 
actuality. They long for their husbands to 
die, even though all the time they may be 
living as smiling and complacent wives. 

The ways of the wicked woman are hard 
to understand. It may be that when she 
is more than usually demonstrative in her 
affection that she hates you most. 
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“ TSN’T she sweet ?”’ said one woman of 
another. 

“Yes,” replied her friend. “I quite agree 
with you. I don’t like her either.” 

Men and women mean different things by 
the expression. If aman describes a woman 
as “‘sweet’’ he means that she is charming, 
gentle, and sympathetic. He intends it asa 
compliment. 

A woman doesn’t. She suspects sweetness. 
She sees through it. To her it is something 
sickly, cloying, ultra-sugarish, sentimental 
and insincere. 

We all know women to whom the epithet 
aptly applies, women who wear expressions 
of saintly sweetness. They are just too sweet 
for anything. They make a habit of it, and 
the habit becomes second nature. 

They smile so beautifully that you cannot 
help wondering if they practise before a look- 
ing glass. 

They speak in honeyed accents, with the 
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soft cooing voice of a turtle dove: but you 
suspect that they are listening to the lovely 
sounds they emit. 

They use their eyes beautifully, and they 
have a perfectly charming way of making 
everybody they meet feel that he or she is the 
one person on earth to whom they wish to 
talk. 

It is only when you notice that they are all 
things to all men that you begin to wonder. 

They have a wonderful knack of getting 
their own way, and manage to do exactly 
what they want to do. It would be a shame 
to cross them in any way. 

If you listen to them you would believe 


their lives were one long self-sacrifice. They ‘ 
have always such splendid, unselfish reasons , 


for following their own desires. 

“ Of course I didn’t really want to do it, but 
it would have been selfish of me to refuse.” 
And really it is what they were wanting all the 
time. 


Sweetness is, in fact, often the disguise of ) 


tremendous egotism. It is an_ excellent 
method of disarming criticism or opposition. 
If you are always ‘‘ sweet,” who can be un- 
kind to you, or brutal enough to expose you ? 
Soft, feline ways sometimes hide a sharp 
claw. The sweet women need watching. 
31 
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VERY woman is at heart an actress. 

From the day she starts playing with 
dolls she makes a little world of her own of 
which she is the centre. And as she grows 
up she often continues her play-acting. Her 
life may be dull and uneventful, but she can 
transform it imaginatively. 

Woman has a wonderful power of pretend- 
ing. When she reads a book that interests 
her she becomes the heroine. Watching a 
play, she identifies herself with the leading 
lady, and the joys and sorrows and emotions 
of the chief character in a cinema become her 
own. 

In fact, she sees life, literature, and art 
_ subjectively. She finds it as a rule difficult 
to take an objective, dispassionate, and de- 
tached view. 

This is at once her strength and her weak- 
ness. It gives her adaptability and often 
enables her to rise above circumstances ; but 
it frequently renders her judgment faulty. 
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When women are described as more in- 
tuitive than men it means that they jump to 
conclusions by some process other than reason 
or logic. But these intuitions are not always 
right. When they are the woman scores and 
rubs itin. “‘ What did I tell you ? ” she says. 
“T knew it all along.” 

The melodramatic woman lives in a world 
where the colours are all heightened and 
accentuated. The simplest event assumes in 
her mind a sensational character. 

Extreme in all things, she is particularly so 
in her likes and dislikes. She loves or hates. 
There is no middle course. She has a passion 
for the limelight. She would like to be in it 
allthe time. And if she cannot, she imagines 
herself in it—always the centre of the stage. 

Soon she loses all capacity for distinguish- 
ing what is true and real from what is only 
the product of her lively fancy. Everything 
that happens she unconsciously exaggerates. 
She may even believe that events have 
occurred when they have never happened. 
She loves ‘‘ scenes ”’ and will deliberately con- 
trive them. 

One moment she will be the injured heroine 
who has been deeply wronged, appealing to 
man’s sympathy and chivalry. The next she 
will be the hard, embittered, angry woman 
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out for vengeance. She changes her mood as 
she changes her frocks. She can cry at will, 
be softly sentimental, weak, clinging, and 
helpless, or rave and storm hysterically. 

Heaven help the man who is tied to a melo- 
dramatic woman ! 
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RIGID women have an irresistible lure 

for some men. There is always an air of 
mystery, a note of interrogation about them. 
Is she as cold as she looks or as she seems ? 
Or is she awaiting just the one and only one 
man in the world who can awaken her to 
palpitating life ? 

It is natural for a woman to love and to 
want to be loved. But this type of woman 
apparently has no such desire. She shrinks 
from, she detests the physical facts of love. 
There are women who are born to be nuns, 
destined to remain cold, chaste, virginal, to 
whom the thought of kisses is abhorrent. 

It may be from some unhappy accident of 
birth, inherited influences, or from an unfor- 
tunate first love affair. The wrong lover, who 
conducts his love-making like a bull at a gate, 
may “ put off” a young girl for the rest of her 
life. Many frigid women are man-made. 

The French have a term for this kind of 
woman. Femme de glace they call her, and 
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it sounds cooling in the hot weather. In 
Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,’’ Madame de Warens 
is one of this type. Frigid women, it has been 
said, marry with comparatively greater fre- 
quency than women who are emotional and 
excitable. The reason is that their natural 
reserve endows them with greater value in the 
eyes of men and also offers a certain security 
for their faithfulness. 

But such marriages are generally unhappy. 
The devoted husband soon tires of the woman 
who is utterly unresponsive to the love he 
lavishes upon her. In some cases frigid 
women pretend so well that their husbands are 
deceived and never realize how little they care 
for, if they do not actively dislike, their 
caresses. 

Frigid women are one of Nature’s misfits. 
In this country at least they have their uses, as 
they counterbalance men’s minority. When 
there are not enough men to go round it isa 
comforting thought that there are numerous 
women who simply don’t want lovers or 
husbands. 
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NE of the favourite devices of clever 

women is the helpless pose. They adopt 
it not so much to flatter man’s vanity as 
because they find it oils the wheels of life for 
them. It makes things easy. 

A very bright and capable widow confessed 
that she always practised these tactics in the 
big and little things of life. 

“TI lean,” she said, “I lean heavily on 
every man who is ready to be a prop. The 
men like it and it saves me endless 
trouble.” 

When she goes clad in her prettiest frock 
to see her lawyer or banker she ‘does the 
pathetic ’’ most effectively. 

“T am so silly about business,” she says. 
“Tam quite hopeless. Now you really must 
explain it all to me and help me out.” 

All the chivalrous, quixotic characteristics 
of man are at once aroused. It is dreadful to 
think of this fragile creature being left to fight 
a hard world. 


? 
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“Don’t you worry your head about it,” he 
says. ‘‘ You just leave it all to me.” 

And she does. She gets a great deal of 
service for very little or no expense, and she 
laughs quietly to herself at the extraordinary 
gullibility of men. 

“Of course I could have done it quite well 
myself. But when someone else is ready to 
take the trouble, why should I?” 

In minor matters she does the leaning act 
always. 

If she is going on a journey she announces 
that she is “‘so foolish about trains.’”’ And 
lo! there is always someone to see her off, buy 
her ticket, conduct her to the right platform, 
get her luggage labelled, and ensure her a 
corner seat with her face to the engine, and 
supply her with papers to read on the journey. 

If no one is at hand she adopts a burly 
porter on whom she leans. 

There are, of course, helpless women in the 
world, but not nearly so many of them as there 
are helpless men. A helpless man has a very 
bad time. Helplessness in a woman is an 
asset. Only she must look, or be able to act 
the part. Little women have the best chance. 
The tall hefty ones, who walk like Grenadiers, 
do not readily arouse the same emotion. 

But when the little one looks up at you 
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from under her eyelashes and wonders “ if 

you would be so kind,” or asks “‘ Are you sure 

I am not troubling you too much ? ”—well, 

there is nothing you would not do for her. 
And quite right too! 
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““7 AM always waiting,’ wrote Amis (the 
somewhat melancholy Swiss Professor of 
Moral Philosophy of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury), ‘for the woman and the work who 
shall be capable of taking entire possession of 
my soul and of becoming my end and aim.” 
Man, with his profound egotism, is always 
in quest of the ideal woman. And by the 
ideal woman he means, as a rule, not neces- 
sarily a paragon of beauty or character, but 
one who conforms to his particular ideas and 
theories—who is, in fact, made to his measure. 
What many men resent is that women are 
ready-made. They cannot quite forgive the 
fact that women have selves, individualities, 
and (in spite of Mohammed) souls of their own. 
Most men are idealists about women. That 
is to say, they have in their minds an idea— 
it may be a vague one—of what the woman 
should be. 
But if they were quite honest with them- 
selves they would admit that she never quite 
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corresponds with anything Nature has yet 
produced. She is a compound of man-made 
fancies, a poetical and fantastical amalgam of 
qualities, half goddess and half human. She 
is to satisfy all his vague regrets and unsatis- 
fied longings. 

When a man is very much in love he says : 
“You are my ideal. You are the one woman 
I have been waiting for all my life.” He 
believes it at the time he says it, and she, if she 
loves him, believes it too. 

It is only later that disillusionment comes. 
He finds that his goddess has feet of clay. If 
he is sensible he makes the best of it, realizing 
what a lot she has to put up with in him and 
how far short of her ideal he comes. 

But if he be of the incurably romantic kind _ 
he wanders off in further search. “I have 
never loved more than one woman in my life,” 
said a man who had had many love affairs, 
“but I have never found her.” 

Each fresh woman he imagined might be 
the embodiment of his ideal, but she never 
was. 

Practical men cannot understand or sym- 
pathize with such an attitude. They write 
down the man as a “ rotter.’”’ And indeed, 
in the affairs of life he is the most unsatisfac- 
tory of mortals. 
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A few, it must be supposed, find their ideal ! 
Most remain content—more or less—with the 
second best. But the others, restless souls, 
spend their lives in a fruitless search for some 
one they never find. 
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T is only natural, I suppose, for a wife to 

dislike certain of her husband’s men friends. 

Sometimes it is a kind of jealousy. He has 
known them, perhaps, so much longer than 
he has known her. They have grown up to- 
gether, and there is between them a comrade- 
ship and intimacy into which she can never 
fully enter. 

When they chat together in her presence 
their talk is of the good old times, of the past 
in which she had no share or lot, of people, 
places, and things she does not know. 

She feels a little left out in the cold over it 
all. Her husband seems somehow a different 
man, and however generous-minded she may 
be, she cannot help resenting it. 

There is a type of friend whom she may not 
actively dislike but of whom she has an in- 
stinctive distrust, whether well founded or not. 

“ T always know when my husband has been 
out with Jim,” said a wife. ‘‘ I do not need 
to ask him nor does he need to tell me.” 
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Jim is a very old friend from schooldays 
upwards. He is a confirmed bachelor and 
something of a ‘man about town” whose 
tastes are the reverse of domestic. 

What she feels about Jim is not exactly 
that he leads her husband astray by keeping 
him up too late at clubs or cards or men’s 
parties. She wouldn’t mind that occasionally. 
But she is conscious that in some subtle way 
Jim unsettles her husband, and she “senses ”’ 
it every time they have been together. 

It is not that she suspects Jim of trying to 
put her husband against her or destroying his 
domestic and homing tendencies. But she 
considers him an undesirable influence who 
somehow comes between her and her husband, 
who alters her man’s outlook and his very 
atmosphere. 

Almost every woman regards her husband 
as a great big baby who has to be cared for 
and shielded, who does not know what is good 
for him, and who ought hardly to be trusted 
out alone. 

The irresponsible friend who seems to leave 
her out of the reckoning, and wants to be on 
the same terms with her husband as he was 
before she married him, is a sore trial to her. 

She would like to eliminate him from their 
life, but if she is wise she does not try. But 
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there is always a certain stiffness and “ sniffi- 
ness ’’ in her manner when she meets him or 
when she speaks of him. 

The wise friend realizes her point of view 
and understands how to placate her. He 
pays her numerous little attentions, sends her 
flowers, remembers her birthday, and asks her 
out to dinner and a play now and then. 

And although in her heart of hearts she 
still cherishes her suspicion of him as a bad 
influence to her husband, she forgives him 
because he is so charming about it all. 
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ITH the first cobweb fogs and the first 

frosts comes the Winter Woman. And 

what an attractive and alluring person she is ! 

There are women whom winter does not 

suit. The cold seems to shrivel them up. It 
makes their noses red and their lips blue. 

Exotic, hot-house flowers, they can thrive 
only in a tropical warmth. Keen, cold winds 
are hateful to them. 

The wrapped-up woman is never warm. 
She may encase her body in as many clothes 
as she pleases “‘ to keep out the cold,’”’ but the 
only result is that she presents an ungainly 
and ungraceful figure. 

I have seen a good-looking woman on a 
cold day make herself positively hideous by 
swathing herself in innumerable wraps, which 
only ended in making her not warm but bad- 
tempered. 

The real Winter Woman is quite different, 
She may, or may not, enjoy the cold weather, 
but she knows how to adapt herself to it. She 
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does not coddle herself by encasing her body 
in flannel or cotton-wool. 

She knows the secret. She takes more out- 
door exercise. Nature’s rouge is on her cheeks, 
kissed by the bitter wind. Her face is aglow. 
Her eyes sparkle. Her complexion is clear. 
The zest of life is in her. 

The summer girl in her filmy gossamer 
garments may be delightful, but there is some- 
thing still more pleasant to the eye in the 
Winter Woman. She is very near to Nature. 

Of course she wears furs. Every woman 
loves furs. There are some women who 
would sell their souls for them. 

There is something in woman which is akin 
to fur. It nestles to her. She snuggles her- 
self in it. She purrs over it. 

The Winter Woman looks adorable in furs. 
The possession of sables gives to her a sense 
of security similar to that which is imparted 
by irreproachable silk stockings, and like the 
“‘ don’t-care-a-hang ”’ sensation which a man 
feels only when he has a large bank balance. 

Chinchilla calls up visions of fairness and 
fluffiness, of Parma violets and faint scents. 
But whether she be in sables, chinchilla, 
musquash, sealskin, or rabbit—and rabbit fur 
treated properly can be as becoming as sables 
—the Winter Woman looks well. 
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And she knows she looks well. As I write 
she has just come in with a new black patent 
leather hat, the shape of a flowerpot, fitting 
_ Just over her eyebrows and trimmed with fur, 
- It is the wickedest thing in creation, and she 
_ knows tt : 
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NE of the qualities in a man most 

appreciated by a woman is subtlety. 
She dislikes crudity in her lover or husband. 
As a modern girl expressed it, “‘ The average 
man is so hopelessly obvious.” 

I do not suppose most of us realize how 
many of our little ways and habits are repel- 
lent to sensitive women. As they grow older 
women learn to be tolerant. Perhaps their 
feelings become blunted or they school them- 
selves to put up with our failings. Or perhaps 
they even come to like them with the mar- 
vellous forbearance of mothers for naughty, 
trying children. 

In love-making a woman is attracted by a 
man who shows finesse and discernment. She 
does not like to be ‘“‘ rushed”’ or taken for 
granted. By the method of his wooing she 
judges the man. The taking by storm, bull- 
in-a-china-shop process, may succeed with a 
particular kind of woman. But not with the 
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best type and certainly not with the young 
and inexperienced. 

Subtlety does not mean insincerity or pre- 
tence. But it is a tribute which a woman is 
quick to prize. It reveals discernment, that 
the man has taken the trouble to consider and 
study her feelings, her likes and dislikes, that 
he is at pains to please her. It expresses itself 
in a hundred ways, in small remembrances, 
acts of thoughtfulness, little courtesies and 
gracious deeds. 

The art of compliment is rather at a dis- 
count in these days. All women like compli- 
ments, but not clumsy compliments. There 
is a subtlety. of speech which especially de- 
lights. It hints at so much more than it 
actually says and leaves something to the 
imagination. 

There is magic in words and in tones of 
voice, and a woman is very sensitive to both. 
The right word at the right time, the realiza- 
tion of the right time—there come in the 
‘subtlety. 

And there is subtlety in a glance. There 
are certain looks in a lover’s eyes which a 
woman values more than anything else. Ina 
crowded room, perhaps, his eyes meet hers 
and there is that in them which satisfies. 
They have no need of speech. They have 
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signalled their message. They have said what 
she wanted to hear : 

“ Although I am separated from you and 
have to talk to boring people, it is you and 
you only out of all the world I want.” 
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ANITY in a woman is objectionable only 
when it is excessive or too apparent. 

Every nice woman is vain. If she weren’t 
the world would be a drab place. She may 
be quite justifiably vain of her beauty, her 
good looks, her complexion, her figure, her 
hair, her eyes, her hands or ankles. Or she 
may be proud of her brains, her cleverness, her 
wit, or gift of repartee. 

A lovely woman has a right to admire her- 
self. But she should not be so preoccupied 
with her own beauty that she seems to be all 
the time observing the effect it has upon others. 

There are women of this type who appear 
to be watching themselves, visualizing them- 
selves. One can imagine them spending long 
hours before a mirror and carefully memoriz- 
ing themselves in all their variety and detail. 

Their vanity is colossal. They are cease- 
lessly conscious of self. Greedy for admira- 
tion, they cannot see a man without want- 
ing to annex him. They watch his face 
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for admiration and demand his homage. 

Lovely women are often spoilt by this 
passion for conquest. It becomes an obses- 
sion. Not content with the knowledge of their 
own beauty they must see the reflection of it 
in the eyes of all beholders. 

Such women are incapable of real love. 
They are too engrossed in themselves. They 
want to receive all and give nothing. Their 
main, sometimes their only, interest in life is 
a daily pandering to their insatiable vanity. 

Girls and young women often pass through 
a self-centred period of this kind, and, if they 
have the right stuff in them, come out of it 
all right and show themselves fine characters. 
They recognize the vanity of vanity, its empti- 
ness, its hollowness. | 

But there are women whom life never 
teaches. One of the most appalling sights is 
the woman who will not surrender to age. 
The faded beauty who remains a coquette, 
who has herself painted, enamelled, and 
massaged, who resorts to electric treatment, 
rays and tissue builders, and has her face half 
baked, is a pathetic figure. 

Her vanity will not allow her to admit that 
her day is over, and in some wonderful way 
she flatters herself that she still looks young 
and beautiful. 
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O you know the type of woman who, 
wherever she goes, is always complain- 
ing of the people she meets ? 

After a party or a dance you hear her say, 
‘“‘ Well, of course it was all very nicely done, 
but some of the people there were really 
dreadful.” 

Or if she goes on a holiday she says: “‘ The 
hotel was quite comfortable, but the people 
staying there were impossible. There was not 
a soul one could speak to.” 

In railway carriages and omnibuses she 
always sees the most appalling people. Her 
acute hypersensitiveness is constantly being 
shocked and outraged by those with whom she 
is compelled to associate. You can see her 
visibly sniffing, in what she considers her 
high-bred manner, at the rest of the company. 
There is hardly anyone good enough for her or 
fit for her to consort with. 

Now this attitude is not mere pose nor 
snobbishness. Most of us, as Thackeray 
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pointed out, are snobs at heart, or at least 
have a trace of snobbishness in our composi- 
tion. It may be physical anguish for some to 
sit at table with a man who eats peas with 
his knife or to listen to the conversation of 
those who drop their “ h’s ” or put them in at 
the wrong time. 

But the kind of woman I am trying to 
depict is not considering crude manifesta- 
tions of this kind. She is simply obsessed by \ 
the idea of her own superiority to the rest | 
of mankind. | 

She sets up an artificial standard of con- 
duct, dress, deportment, and appearance, 
and only those who come within its narrow 
limits can be deemed worthy of her august | 
approval. 

Really and truly the whole thing is very 
silly, very petty, and very small-minded. 
The men and women so complacently dubbed 
“ dreadful ” or “‘ appalling ’’ may be and very 
probably are infinitely superior to their 
detractor in every quality that matters. 

People of intellect, real culture, and high 
social position do not go about the world in 
this frame of mind, with their heads stuck in 
the air. It is the privilege of those who are 
quite sure of themselves and their own posi- 
tion to be able to mix freely and without 
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' patronage or condescension with those who 
‘are considered their social inferiors. 

Class distinctions do exist. It is absurd to 
pretend and act as if they didn’t. But the 
type of mind which is so narrowly arrogant 
that it tries to shut itself up in water-tight 
compartments and shuns contact with the rest 
_ of the world is, in these days, ridiculous. 

It misses all that ts best in life and 1t is itself 
a supreme manifestation of vulgarity. 
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ARBARA is an attractive girl and has 

had many chances of marriage. But she , 
declares that she never will ‘“ commit” 
matrimony. In a burst of confidence she 
told me the reason. 

“ The fact is I have been put off by my girl 
friends who have married.” 

There are a number of unhappily-married 
women in the world who go about blurting out 
their troubles. Fortunately for the preser- 
vation of the race, most girls and women are 
wise enough to discount and liberally the tales 
of woe that are poured out to them. 

Now we are all very sorry for the unhappily- 
married woman. But I do suggest that she 
ought to feel bound to observe a decent 
reticence, and not, as so often happens, go 
about opening her grief to all and sundry of 
her friends and acquaintances, 

There are women who seem to take a 
positive delight—a perverted pleasure—in 
unsettling other people. The worst of these 
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are the insidious ones who hint and subtly 
suggest all sorts of dreadful things. 

“My dear, I wouldn’t tell you for worlds. 
But if you only knew as much of men as I do 
now you would never get married.” 

Then there are the women who seem bent on 
instilling poison into the minds of those more 
happily situated than themselves. 

‘Of course I know your husband is a 
paragon and you have absolute confidence in 
him. But if you had my experience you 
would not be so credulous. Now do you know 
thotace 248 8 

Even the most common-sense woman is not 
proof against this kind of suggestion. She 
may say to herself that her friend’s remarks 
can be attributed to jealousy, but the seeds 
of suspicion are sown. She feels unsettled. 
And there is another method sometimes em- 
ployed. ‘“‘ You know your own business best, 
dear, no doubt. But if I were you I should 
assert myself. I wouldn’t be under any man’s 
thumb.”’ And the woman who has been quite 
happy and contented until then, begins to 
have qualms and probably quarrels with her 
husband the same evening. 

These serpent-like, unsettling women do not 
always confine their attention to their own 
sex. There are some who love to raise doubts 
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in the minds of their friends’ husbands. 
“ Dora is a darling and as you know one of 
my greatest pals. But if I were you I really 
should v 

Or a young man has just become engaged, 
and a woman friend coos : “ Yes, she is very 
pretty and smart. But I suppose you have 
heard that story about her when she was out 
in India. Oh, of course, if you do not know 
it I shouldn’t dream of telling you.” 

It may be that she vaguely hints that there 
is some dire secret in the family, some taint 
of hereditary disease—consumption or in- 
sanity. 

Lives have been wrecked and homes have 
been broken up by unsettling women. 
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HE plain girl has come into her own— 
in fiction. In a large number of recent 
novels I have read the heroine is positively 
ugly. The novelists seem to take a peculiar 
perverted pleasure in dwelling upon her lack 
of feminine charm and beauty. Here for in- 
stance is the description of Maggie in Hugh 
Walpole’s novel ‘‘ The Captives.” 
“She was neither handsome nor dis- 


tinguished, plain indeed . . . she would be 
probably stout one day. She moved like a 
man. ... She had now the fine expecta- 


tion of her youth, her health, her optimism, 
her ignorance of the world. When these 
things left her she would perhaps be a yet 
plainer woman.” 

Nor will he allow her even to be well 
dressed. ‘In her dress she was not clever. 
Her clothes were ugly with the coarse drab 
grey of their material and the unskilful 
workmanship that had created them.” 

Well, of course, looks are not everything. 
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But one has to see so many plain and ill clad 
women in everyday life that I for one resent 
them in fiction. 

I like my novel heroines to be lovely. I do 
not mind how many luscious adjectives the 
novelist employs in rhapsodizing over their 
charms. If his fancy inclines towards the 
blonde, let her have hair touched with gold 
and eyes haunted by a living memory of the 
sky. Or she may be a brunette, with hair 
lovely with the dusk and fragrance of twilight, 
with eyes filled with strange lights and depths 
of shadow. 

Let her be tall and lissom or small of 
stature, but she must have a beautiful figure 
and be of a sweet comeliness. Or if great 
beauty be denied her, she must have at least 
some wonderful charm and fascination to 
redeem and justify her. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence in ‘“‘ The Lost Girl” is 
not quite so severe on his heroine. She is not 
beautiful, and she has eyelids tilted with a very 
odd sardonic tilt, and an arched nose. But 
she has redeeming qualities, including a 
“ delicate’ walk and a flexible and curiously 
attractive voice. 

I am not sure about ‘‘ Linda Condon,” the 
heroine of that clever American novelist 
Joseph Hergesheimer. He describes as her 
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most notable feature ‘“‘ a black bang ”’ straight 
and severe and dense across her clear pale 
brow and eyes. I am not sure whether that 
“black bang ”’ is attractive or not. But, at 
any rate, she had wonderful eyes. 

The ugly heroine is not a new creation. 
Charlotte Bronté’s “ Jane Eyre”’ was one of 
the first and most successful departures in this 
direction. But where I find fault with our 
modern novelists is that they insist so much 
on ugliness and drabness. Take this cruel 
description of an elderly woman : 

“She was very old, with perfectly useless 
patches of paint on her wrinkled cheeks, and 
eyes that looked as though they might come 
right out of her head. Her frizzled hair sup- 
ported a dead false twist—she had a scratch- 
ing voice, and she turned her head without 
any chin at all like a turtle.” 

Do women like plain heroines in books? I 
doubt it, and Iamsure men donot. Perhaps 
it may be some consolation to those not richly 
endowed with good looks to know that these 
ugly girls of fiction had no lack of lovers. 
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T lay upon my aunt’s pine table, a monu- 

ment of patient care and loving attention, 
among many other well-dusted relics of a by- 
gone age. I turned over its pages somewhat 
listlessly, with scant sympathy for their 
flamboyant style, feeling, in my modernity, 
as though many centuries separated me from 
that time of unreal and bathetic sentiment. 

But then I came upon something that gave 
me pause, and I half closed the volume, feel- 
ing that my eyes had strayed unwittingly upon 
a sacred page. I had all the guilty sensations 
of the pryer who suddenly and unexpectedly 
realizes that he has happened upon holy 
things. 

Here in this faded album, amid the arti- 
ficialities and quaint conceits characteristic 
of the period, I found a little love poem, simple 
almost to baldness, yet emitting an obvious 
sincerity, so that the fragrance of it still 
remained, written, though it had been, more 
than half a century back. 
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I wondered to find it here—a pure gem 
among so much that was unmistakably 
counterfeit. It was not for the world, I could 
see. It was the man’s address to the one 
woman who is to him as his own soul—a 
simple direct story of the love that never 
grows old, that belongs to all ages and is yet — 
for ever new. There were no traces in it of 
the period to which it belonged. It might 
have been penned yesterday, to-day, or a 
thousand years ago. 

As the osteologist will, from a fragment of 
bone, a scale, or a tooth, build up a complete 
reproduction of some vanished genus of the 
animal kingdom, so did I construct from it a 
picture of the lover as he wrote to his lady. 

He was a brave gentleman, tender, and not 
overskilled in penmanship, transformed by his 
love into a poet, who now, for the first time, 
found in verse written “ once and to one only ” 
the true medium of passionate expression. 

As for her, she gradually identified herself 
to me with the original of some old-fashioned 
portraits highly prized by my mother, as I 
scrutinized the page, and realizing how readily 
the volume opened just here I knew that I was 
right. 

I could see the little old lady, with her grey 
ringlets and spotless cap, living over again 
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those days of long ago, with a delicate relish 
of that one touch of real poetry in them. 

Tears might dim her eyes as she recalled 
how an unkind fate had kept them through 
life apart, but yet that one stirring incident 
had sufficed to relieve her lonely life from 
sterility, and kept her memory sweet and un- 
soured. It was, in her history, as this page 
in the funny old volume, the one thing that 
mattered. 

The rest might have its ephemeral value. 
The other variously tinted pages, with their 
embellishments and their pictures, might serve 
for odd moments, but it was always to this one 
page, so often conned, that she would return 
at last. 

It was with a new sense of the real value of 
this old-fashioned album that I gently laid it 
down as its owner entered the room with a 
smile of welcome on her face, 
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F you want to annoy a woman very much, 

call her a ‘‘ good woman.” A friendship 
was broken up because one described another 
as a woman “‘‘ who goes about doing good.” 

Is goodness out of date, or has the word 
acquired a new meaning and significance ? 
Why do women dislike being called good ? 

Certainly judging by the fashions, it appears 
to be the chief aim and object of every woman 
not to look good. 

“You are a good woman, although you 
don’t look it,’’ said the wounded soldier to the 
smart lady who visited him in hospital. 
And she took it as a subtle compliment. 

I suppose it is that goodness has come to be 
associated in people’s minds with dulness and 
drabness, with unending church or chapel 
going, and an attitude of smug disapproval 
towards life’s little frivolities. _ 

Yet there is all the difference in the world 
between the good and what used to be called 
the “ goody-goody.”’ True goodness is not 
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insipid. It is not a negative, namby-pamby 
quality. It is something very positive and 
real. 

Why should not the word be rescued and 
again take its proper place ? 

There are still plenty of good women in the 
world, although one is apt to forget it. 

Moralists inveigh against the badness of the 
modern woman. Popular preachers give racy 
sermons on the subject. Novelists—especi- 
ally women novelists—choose as their heroines 
women who by no stretch of the imagination 
could be described as good. There seems to 
be a general conspiracy to keep in the lime- 
light the most undesirable types of femininity. 
It is as though goodness was voted unutter- 
ably dull. 

And yet the really good woman is anything 
but dull. In asense it may truly be said that 
no woman can be beautiful unless she is also 
good. She may have regular features, be 
pretty, and have a nice complexion, but the 
true beauty, which is more than skin deep, is 
an outward sign of inward and spiritual grace. 
It is the spirit which shines through the face. 
You may not be able to define exactly what 
- goodness is, but most of us recognize it when 
we see it. 

Men respect good women always. 
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Every man has in his heart an ideal woman 
for whom he is ever seeking. The worst man 


on earth wants for his wife a good woman. 


‘“* A woman without religion,’ wrote George 
Meredith, ‘‘ is a weed upon the waters, or she 
is as hard as nails.” . 

The good woman is religious, but not neces- 
sarily in the conventional sense. She does 
not parade her religion. But she believes in 
something. She is sincere and sympathetic. 
She does not judge harshly and say and do © 
“catty” things. She is generous, broad- 
minded and tolerant, very pitiful to others, 
and ready to forgive. 

Her nature is sweet and uncrabbed. She 
loves all lovely things and her heart is a store- 
house of them. She brings out the best in 
others. You know you can rely upon her, 
that what she says she will do. She will not 
let you down. She is loyal. 

She is what is called in modern phrase “a 
white woman ”’ all through. 
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OME day I shall write a book on hostesses 

I have met. What a difference there is 
between them! And how comparatively few 
possess the subtle art of entertaining. 

There are so many uncomfortable hostesses. 
We go to their parties—Heaven knows why. 
Probably because we are too docile and sheep- \ 
like to resist. But we no more enjoy being | 
entertained by them than they enjoy enter- 
taining us. 

One imagines them saying, ‘‘ What a bore 
it is. I shall have to give a party.” And 
however skilfully they fancy they are disguis- 
ing the fact, their subconscious mental atti- 
tude betrays itself and everybody is frankly 
bored. 

The weary, wan air, the tired handshake, 
the forced smile, and the listless manner— 
who has not experienced them ? 

Then there is the terrifying hostess who 
gazes at her guests haughtily through her 
lorgnettes in a fierce or contemptuous fashion, 
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She looks as if she were thinking “‘ Whatever 
are you doing here ? I don’t know who you 
are and I don’t want to know.” She pro- 
duces that crushed sensation particularly 
galling to the sensitive guest. He creeps 
about with dejected and apologetic mien and 
gets away early. 

Almost as trying is the restless, fussy, jerky 
hostess, who will not leave you alone. She is 
over-anxious to please, and utters all sorts of 
facile insincerities which deceive no one. She 
wants her parties to “go.” But they do 
not, because she is too fidgety and energetic. 
She reminds me of the father who smacked 
his crying child on Hampstead Heath. “I 
brought you out to enjoy yourself,” he said, 
“and hang it all’’ (another smack) “‘ you 
shall enjoy yourself.” 

The gushing hostess is another familiar 
type. She is so unnaturally pleased to see 
you that it is quite embarrassing. She talks 
in superlatives, and is so bent on being too 
utterly charming to everybody that no one is 
charmed. 

The noisy, boisterous hostess, who talks at 
the top of her voice and never waits to hear 
your reply is a sore trial, and so is the care- 
less, happy-go-lucky, irresponsible one whose 
parties are so uncomfortable because she has 
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taken no pains to organize them in advance. 

But what about the pleasant hostesses ? 
They do exist and one never forgets them. 
One goes to their parties whether they are 
small, intimate affairs or big ‘‘ crushes ” with 
a delightful sensation of security. 

The ideal hostess sheds that wonderful 
warm glow of hospitality on all her guests. 
As soon as you enter her doors you feel ‘“ at 
home.’ There is an air of quiet repose and 
serenity. You are at once at your ease. 

The secret lies in an absence of exaggera- | 
tion or pretence of any kind. She is genuinely 
pleased to see you. She wants to hear what 
you have tosay. She gives you her undivided 
attention. For the moment you feel you are | 
the most interesting person in the world to 
her, and that she has been waiting in fond | 
anticipation of this meeting. 

The ideal hostess possesses the quality of 
graciousness. It is an elusive charm, inborn 
and inbred, but brought to perfection by the 
highest cultivation. It is to be found only 
in those who are quite sure of themselves and 
of their position, and have no need to pretend. 
It is the perfect point of good manners. 
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IRLS at a certain period of their lives 

have a passion for friendships, and they 
are as jealous and exacting over them as they 
are over their men lovers later. 

They write each other the most ardent 
letters, they make vows of eternal fealty. 
They tell each other everything. There are 
no reserves between them. They cannot 
tolerate the thought of their best friends 
having any other friends. They must come 
eirsty, 

Some of these girl friendships are very 
pretty to watch. Yousee two girls whispering 
together in corners or walking hand in hand 
or with arms around each other’s waists. 
They are perfectly happy together. They 
don’t want any one else to talk to them or 
Seoutt an.” 

What do they whisper about so incessantly ? 
Everything and everybody. What they have 
done, said, and felt since they last met, gossip 
about people they know, what they have 
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worn and what they are going to wear, the 
food they have had, their parents and rela- 
tions, their school teachers and school mates. 

And everything is told in the strictest con- 
fidence. ‘‘ Not a word, my dear, to a living 
soul,’ and every little trivial detail is given 
with the mysterious air of its being the 
weightiest of secrets. And it would be high 
treason if any one of their innocent confi- 
dences were ever betrayed. 

It is at school that these ardent girl friend- 
ships begin. Girls naturally range themselves 
into couples. Even the most popular girl in 
the school, whom everyone likes, has her 
“ dearest ”’ friend, who is recognized by all the 
rest as in some way her particular property 
and whom she treats quite differently from the 
others. 

These girlish friendships are not of the same 
kind as those that exist between boys. A 
boy may have his best pal, his particular 
chum. But that does not prevent him from 
having many other friends. 

Schoolboy friendships survive frequently 
for a lifetime. These violent girl friendships 
very seldom do. 

They generally end when a man comes on 
the scene, and are nearly always broken up 
when one of the two marries, 
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T is the secret desire of almost every 

woman to dominate the man she loves, and 
as a rule she succeeds. 

Every man is weak where some woman is 
concerned; how weak he does not realize 
usually until too late. 

Almost every man is under the sway of one 
woman, The-strong, masterful man whom 
women delight to obey is largely a creation of 
fiction, 

Women do like masterful men, but only 
because generally they are easier to subjugate 
than those of the weak-willed and backbone- 
less type, who often reveal an unexpected 
strain of obstinacy. 

It is very useful for a woman to have a lover 
or a husband on whom she can fix the re- 
sponsibility for everything she does not want 
to do, You know the kind of woman who 
says: “‘ Well, of course I should love to do it, 
but my husband won’t let me.” It is sucha 
convenient excuse. 
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A woman does not resent the display of 
authority by her husband before others. 
She does not want her friends to say that he 
is ‘‘ under her thumb” or “‘ henpecked.”” She 
is quite content, with the secure knowledge 
that she knows how to manage him. And if 
she is a wise and clever woman, she never lets 
him see the process at work. The silken cords 
of love are so fine that they are invisible to the 
ordinary masculine eye, and most men are 
dominated without being conscious of the 
fact. They still regard themselves as very 
fine fellows and lords of creation. It is only 
the clumsy woman who shows her hand, who 
ever lets the fetters become irksome and 
galling. 

The working is very subtle and often very 
slow. A woman wants the man she loves to 
be happy—but only through her. She desires 
entire possession of him, mind, body and soul ; 
to feel the pulses of his thoughts, to be con- 
scious of her hold over him, to see him move 
about as if mesmerized by her. 

She cannot bear to think that he has other 
interests outside herself, that he can be con- 
tent without her. A mental and spiritual 
subjugation is what she aims at, and the 
thought of her dominion over him is her 
greatest glory. 
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If you go away on business or on pleasure, 
and write and tell your loving spouse that 
you are having a very good time, do you sup- 
pose it pleases her? Not a bit of it, however 
she may disguise the fact. She will probably 
ring you up the moment she receives your 
letter or take the next train down to see what 
you are up to. 

If you really want to please her, tell her 
you are having a rotten time, and are very 
lonely and that you only wish she were there. 
Then she will be delighted. A woman can 
be happy in her man’s absence only if she is 
thoroughly convinced that he is miserable 
without her. She loves to be missed. Men 
are apt to take women for granted once they 
think they know them. 

A woman seldom makes that mistake. 
The man she loves is always under observa- 
tion. She is watchful and alert, quick to 
detect any signs, real or fancied, that he is 
getting restless or out of hand. She studies 
him so well that she knows his weak spots, 
his vulnerable points, the time and season for 
tenderness, resentment, or tears. 
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HERE are persistently unlucky women 

in life who seem born to disaster as the 
sparks fly upwards. It is easy to dismiss the 
idea as a superstition and to say that, if 
cause and effect were traced out, the real 
reason of their so-called ill-luck would be 
apparent. It may be so, butI doubt it. At 
any rate, most of us know girls and women 
who are not only unaccountably unlucky 
themselves but who bring ill-luck to their 
friends and acquaintances. 

“It seems rather unkind perhaps,” said 
Evangeline, ‘‘ but I am going to give up my 
friendship with Lucy, she’s too miserably 
unlucky.” 

Lucy isa pretty woman of about thirty-five, 
to whom Fate has been uniformly unkind. 
She lost her parents in early youth and was 
brought up by relations who treated her 
badly. She married a man who, after spend- 
ing her small fortune, deserted her, leaving her 
with two young children. Some friends came 
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to her rescue and provided her with capital 
to set up a hat shop. Although a success on 
paper, it failed because the customers did not 
payup. Then Lucy had an operation and was 
ill for a year. The death of an uncle brought 
her quite a nice littlesum of money. But the 
family lawyer took the lot soon after her 
inheritance and absconded. Just before the 
war she became a widow and was engaged to 
a brilliant young man. All her friends said, 
“Now at last Lucy will have some luck.” 
They expected to see her comfortably settled. 
But her fiancé was killed in the first week of 
the war. Lucy is plucky and clever. But to 
her friends she is a marked woman. She isa 
harbinger of ill-luck. ‘It’s no good,” they 
say, “ nothing will ever go right with Lucy.” 

But there are women who get the name of 
being unlucky not on account of any tragic 
happenings but through a series of minor mis- 
fortunes. There are women who are always 
having illnesses or accidents. They keep on 
getting influenza or colds or neuralgia. When 
they go out they find the one piece of orange 
peel which a mischievous urchin has left on 
the pavement, slip up and sprain their ankles. 
To go out with them is to court disaster. The 
taxicab has a collision or breaks down. 
Theatre tickets have been left at home. At 
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a dance their frocks are torn by clumsy 
partners, and if you take them on the river 
the boat upsets and they get a ducking. 
Another type of unlucky woman is always 
losing things or having them stolen. To 
attribute it to carelessness is not sufficient. 
There is some malevolent destiny about it. 

One woman I know cannot get a company 
to insure her valuables, for she has six times 
been the victim of jewel robberies. Another 
has had three big fires at houses where she 
has lived, and is known by her friends as “ the 
fatal fire fiend.” 

Explain away these cases as you may, the 
fact remains there are unlucky women. 
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DON’T know which is worst, the effeminate 

man or the masculine woman. Personally 
I hate to hear a woman bemoaning her” sex 
and bewailing the fact she was not born a man. 
Sometimes it is said in bravado. She does 
not really wish anything of the kind. But 
she thinks it is a clever or a sporting thing to 
say. 

Or she imagines that if she were a man 
there would be much more freedom for her 
than she can ever hope to obtain. 

There are women who resent their sex, who 
loathe the fact that they were born feminine. 
They are freaks of nature. The true woman 
glories in her womanhood. She would hate 
to be a man. She has a subtle ingrained 
instinct of the glories and privileges of her 
sisterhood. She senses them, recognizes 
them, and hugs them to herself, and she would 
not exchange them for anything on earth. 

Men are delightful creatures, no doubt. 
They may think themselves the lords of 
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creation. They are to be flattered, petted, 
and cajoled. They are extremely useful as 
buffers in life. But after all they are only | 
men—a little to be pitied, because they can 
never know what it is to be a woman. 

That is the right attitude. But these 
others, the women with men’s minds, don’t 
regard things in this way. Despising their 
own sex, they set themselves to be more 
masculine than men. They imitate their 
clothes, their manners, their language, their 
appearance. If they marry they choose men 
of a weak and effeminate type whom they 
“ Doss.” 

They are not altogether to be blamed. It 
may not be their fault. Nature does many 
funny things. And it sometimes happens 
that she gives a man’s mentality to a woman’s 
organism. 

There have been many famous cases in 
art and literature, from ‘‘ George Eliot ”’ 
onwards, where women have adopted men’s 
names as pseudonyms or nom-de-plumes. 
Why? Not because they would not find as 
ready a market for their wares if they pro- 
duced them under their own names, but be- 
cause feeling themselves of virile intelligence 
they wanted to appear before the public as 
men and to be judged as men. 
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The cases where men have adopted women’s 
names are rare, although there are instances 
of them in literature. 

The feminine man is an object of contempt 
to his own sex. There are a few youths who 
pose as effeminate, but very few. They soon 
get it knocked out of them at school or college 
or in the rough-and-ready intercourse of life. 

The really feminine man cannot help it any 
' more than the masculine woman. He has 
been born like that. His outlook on life is 
feminine. He has namby-pamby ways. He 
loves dressing up, wears passionate socks and 
is generally unduly susceptible to colour 
influences. Try as he may, he cannot take 
a manly view of things. 

You see him at school and, with the unerring 
instinct of boys for rough-and-ready diagnosis 
of character, he is soon given a girl’s name. 

‘This sticks to him for life. I was speaking 
of one such whom I had known at school 
fifteen or more years ago. 

“Oh, you mean Winnie,” said my friend. 
“Oh, poor dear Winnie, is she, I mean he, still 
BnIVve.: 

The feminine man is by no means always 
a simpleton or a fool. Many effeminate men 
have done great things. They do not shine; 
as a rule, in political life. But in the arts, 
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especially in music, men with feminine minds 
and flowing manes have won fame. And in 
literature, too. There are men whose books, 
rejected by their own sex as unreadable, are 
eagerly bought by thousands of women. 

“ How is it,’’ I was asked one day, “ that 
Mr. understands girls so well? He 
writes just as if he were a woman.” 

Well, that is the point. He is a woman. 
He is one of nature’s pranks. 
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‘“ C\HE has one of those eternally smiling 
faces and a sting in every word.” 

Such was the description of a witness in a 
county court case. I know nothing of the © 
merits of the case and I dare say the descrip- 
tion was incorrect. 

But there are women of the kind. Most of 
us know one or two. With a smiling face 
this type of woman makes pretty speeches 
and complimentary remarks, but there is a 
sting in them. 

“ How well you are looking, my dear,’ she 
says to a woman of uncertain age; “I think 
you are positively marvellous !”’ 

The way she brings out that “ marvellous ” 
leaves her hearer with the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that what she really means is “ How old 
you look!” 

Or she admires another woman’s frock in 
these terms: ‘“‘ How perfectly sweet! I 
should like to have one just like it, but of 
course, it would be much too young for me.” 
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And the complimented one knows that she 
is thinking—‘“‘ What a fright you look! 
Getting yourself up like a young girl! ” 

Congratulating a newly engaged girl, she 
says: “I do hope you will be very happy. 
I am sure you will. Your fiancé is such a 
delightful man. I have known him for 
years. We used to be great friends once upon 
a time. But >: 

She has a way of leaving her sentences 
unfinished, but she has got her sting in all 
right. 

To a prospective Benedict she says: “I 
am so delighted at your engagement. Julia 
is a perfect darling. I am quite sure she will 
settle down all right and make a perfect wife.” 

And he is left wondering just exactly what 
she means and what she knows of Julia’s past. 

Between husband and wife she has a way 
of making mischief in the most apparently 
innocent and guileless fashion. “I am so 
sorry to hear about your husband,” she says 
in sympathetic tone. 

“Whatever do you mean?” asks the 
puzzled wife. 

“Well, my dear, if you don’t know, I 
certainly shall not be the one to tell you. I 
hate scandalmongers and I never repeat 
gossip. I dare say it is all quite untrue.” 
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And the poor wife is left guessing. But the 
seeds of domestic tragedy have been sown. 
' The woman with a sting may be a dis- 
appointed woman whom life has treated 
unkindly, or she may just enjoy hurting others 
from sheer devilry or from some kink in her 
nature. 

There are women like that, women who 
cannot bear to see the happiness or content- 
ment of others. It arouses in them the 


bitterest resentment. They want somehow _ 


to destroy it. 

The anonymous letter-writer is of this 
type—“ willing to wound and yet afraid to 
strike.”’ 

But still more dangerous is the smiling, 
smooth-tongued woman who under the guise 
of flattery or sympathy manages to get in her 
sting. 
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OME people pride themselves on hating 

flattery. But no one really hates to be 
flattered, provided the flattery is of the right 
kind and conveyed in the right way. 

You cannot catch every fish with the same 
bait. The crude, bare-faced compliment that 
will be swallowed eagerly by the vain and 
shallow will repulse clever, subtle people and 
those of finer feelings. But everyone is 
susceptible to some sort of flattery. The 
man who is most self-righteous in this respect 
will be enormously flattered if you compli- 
ment him on his dislike of flattery. 

It has been said that even the plainest 
people take pleasure in seeing themselves in 
a looking-glass. I doubt it—especially if the 
gazing be done in the early morning in a 
magnifying shaving mirror. 

The strange thing about flattery is that, 
generally speaking, people like to be praised 
for the qualities they do not possess. Praise a 
pretty woman for her cleverness and a clever 
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woman for her good looks. Flatter the 
recluse for his knowledge of the world and the 
worldly man for his philosophy. The eminent 
politician who dabbles in the arts is much 
more delighted if you recognize him as author 
or artist than by any encomiums you may pass 
on his political sagacity. 

There is a vulnerable spot in every one of 
us, and the art of flattery is to find it and 
play upon it. Take the matter of age. The 
diplomatist being asked, will add five years 
to the young and subtract ten from the elderly. 
The youth or girl of seventeen is just as pleased 
at being taken for twenty-two as is the man or 
woman of forty at being put down as thirty. 
Even the centenarian will purr if you tell him 
he does not look “a day older than sixty.” 

I do not think it is true that women are 
more open to flattery than men. Pretty 
women especially get very sick of stale, vapid 
compliments on their looks. 

But there is a flattery of the eyes which 
never yet displeased any woman. A man 
may by his looks and demeanour express an 
admiration he never puts into words. 

The subtlest flattery is for a man to make a 
woman feel that she has some importance in 
his life, especially if he happens to be a man 
of position and importance. To be consulted 
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about his affairs, to be initiated into his 
secrets, to be given a share of his valuable 
time—such things are the most acceptable 
homage a man can pay to a woman. 

The right kind of flattery is neither artificial 
nor insincere. It is a tribute that love and 
affection bestow naturally and has nothing in 
common with the base backscratching of the 
self-seeker. 
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T is frequently asserted that a man never 

admires a woman so much as when she is 
dressed in black. There is truth in it. On 
the last occasion of public mourning the re- 
mark was made again and again that never 
had there appeared such an abundance of 
pretty women. Now this is not because men 
love dark and sombre attire. Men are just as 
keen on gorgeous raiment as women. They 
may still think it a necessity to wear dark 
suits in London for business or pleasure, but 
on the first available opportunity they will 
change into something of a brighter descrip- 
tion. Men love bright colour, and have, as 
a rule, a finer coloursense than women. That 
is why they so often object to the coloured 
clothes women wear. So long as women keep 
to black or black and white, or some neutral 
tint, they cannot go far wrong. But the 
trouble is that not fifty women out of a 
hundred have any idea what colours suit 
them. They choose particular colours be- 
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cause they like them, or because some one has 
told them they look well, say, in blue. As if 
“blue”? means anything. Are there not 
dozens of different kinds of blue, from soft 
turquoise to the crude hard? 

It is an extraordinary fact that numbers of 
otherwise well-dressed women make the most 
horrible mistakes in colours. Such-and-such 
a colour becomes fashionable, and a woman, 
no matter what hair, complexion or build she | 
may have, will insist on making a fright of | 
herself in it. 

But bad as “ fashionable ”’ colours often 
are when used by those who can afford to pay 
good prices for their clothes, what of the cheap 
imitations ? They are too painful for words. 
Many a man who has been charmed and 
fascinated by the appearance’ of a hospital 
nurse or a shop girl in her workaday kit, has 
sustained a fearful shock, amounting to com- 
plete disillusionment, at the sight of her in 
coloured clothes. I wonder that girls do not 
realize this, and that all those who have a 
very small amount of money to spend on dress 
do not dress in black. Of course, I know that 
women do not dress to please men, but to 
please themselves, and perhaps to excite envy 
in other women. 

But I do not think most girls realize how 
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tremendously affected men are by dress. 
They may not study details, but they notice 
cut, colour and style. Sometimes they are 
influenced quite unconsciously to themselves. 
More promising love affairs are nipped in the 
bud by dress than by anything else. George 
may not know why his affections are cooling 
in so marked a manner, but the plain fact is 
that Mary will dress in dreadful colours that 
affect him painfully. It takes a psychological 
expert to discover the true reason of his 
changed feelings. Of course, it may be said 
this is very far fetched, and that a love that is 
based upon such considerations is not worth 
having. But that is to miss the whole point 
of the question. For dress really does matter, 
and the reason why it matters is that by it 
people do really express themselves, what they 
are, and what their minds and souls are like. 
The mere fact that you choose a dress of a 
certain shade of colour reveals something 
about you, tells something of your inner 
essence. By your clothes you shall be 
known. 

And in this vitally important matter of a 
colour-scheme it should be realized that the 
question is one for an expert, for an artist. 
The colour-sense is not given to all. Why, 
then, should every woman presume to make 
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herself her own arbiter on the point? Con- 
sider the infinite care taken by an artist when 
he is painting a picture to get his colour-scheme 
exactly right. You see the finished result, 
and perhaps it looks easy enough. The idea, 
it is true, may have been the result of a happy 
inspiration, but that mass of colour that blends 
so beautifully, that presents such a smooth, 
pleasing effect to the eye—all that has meant 
hours and days of patient thought and care. 
It has meant not just getting the colour that 
would do, but finding the exact shade, out of 
all the other shades, that alone is perfectly 
right. And the stage productions you see, 
the ballets at the pantomimes and music 
halls, the chorus effects in musical comedies, 
and so forth, what pains have been taken to 
avoid a jarring note in the colours, to present a 
perfectly beautiful and harmonious picture to 
the eye. 

Hair is a very fascinating subject, and it is 
not surprising that poets and writers should 
love to dwell upon it. Baudelaire and the 
French decadent poets have frequently spoken 
of “stinging” hair, whatever that may be, 
but it remained for a French novelist to write 
of an exotic lady love that she had “ luke- 
warm hair.” That, I suppose, would be the 
opposite of flaming-coloured hair. Person- 
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ally, I think red hair is unspeakably attrac- 
tive. It has a mysterious and wonderful 
power. The real Titianesque red hair is very 
uncommon, and no dye can _ successfully 
imitate it. There is a drawing of Blake’s 
where the morning stars singing together are 
represented as children with torches, and what 
Shakespeare calls “ flamy hair.” And there 
is a description—truly Oriental—in Fielding 
Hall’s ‘‘ Soul of the People’ of an Eastern 
princess: ‘‘ When her hair falls over her 
shoulders it is as night coming over the hills.” 
And I must quote a gorgeous description of a 
girl which appears in a translation of an old 
Persian romance entitled “‘ Valeh and Hadi- 
jeh’’: “‘ Her form was like the cypress by 
the margin of a brook, and her eyes were like 
the still waters that hold its image. Her face 
shone forth from her hair like morning out of 
night. The whole world had not the like of 
her two eyebrows for heart’s enchantment, 
and from her eyelashes, when she was 
merry, a two-edged sword was flashed at 
your soul; and when she smiled her teeth 
and lips were as the shining evening glow 
set with stars; and when she laughed her 
mouth was as the bud of a red rose in 
which a white rose is hidden. I saw the 
white ear below the curtain of her locks and 
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I said,‘ Morning has come and kissed the 
night.’ ”’ 

No one but an Eastern poet could have used 
such imagery. 
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HE question of platonic friendship be- 

tween man and woman is one of those 
inexhaustible themes which are constantly 
cropping up as subjects of discussion both in 
newspapers and in ordinary everyday life. 
A great many sensible things, as well as a 
great number of foolish ones, have been said 
about it. There are few matters in this life 
about which it is safe to dogmatize or lay 
down the law. And there are, as we all know, 
practically no rules without exceptions. But 
if one safeguards the statement by this pro- 
viso, it can be laid down as a rule of life that 
real friendship between man and woman is 
impossible. Now this statement is not dero- 
gatory either to man or to woman. It is 
simply a fact based upon the laws of Nature. 
It is inevitable. Friendship implies, gener- 
ally, similarity of tastes and interests, mutual 
sympathy and understanding, constant com- 
_ panionship or communication, mutual con- 
fidences, and so forth. Now it is practically 
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impossible for these things to exist between | 
man and woman without leading to love upon | 
one side or the other. 

And that is where the trouble comes in. 
Again and again the experiment has been 
made. A girl who is keen on sport, for in- 
stance, finds a man who shares her tastes. 
They are thrown together by their common 
interests, and they become friends. She is 
the kind of girl, perhaps, whom men call a 
“ rattling good sort.”” There is ‘‘ no nonsense 
about her,” they say. And by that they 
mean a very high compliment. They mean 
she is not the sort of girl who wants to flirt 
with every man she meets; that she is the 
kind of girl to whom a man can talk without 
her imagining that he is in love with her ; and 
that she is a girl who can talk intelligently 
about the things that interest men. There 
is a great virtue, from a man’s point of view, 
in being able to talk about things, and not 
people. There are hundreds of women who 
have no interest in a conversation unless it is 
personal. Well, this “jolly good sort”’ and 
the man whom we will also suppose is a “‘ good 
sort ’’ (although, of course, the supposition is 
rather more difficult !) become friends. They 
play games together and see as much of each 
other as they can. What happens? Well, 
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first of all, even if they have no idea of love- 
making themselves, the idea is soon put into 
their heads by the remarks of other people. 
“Oh, they are always together,” says one. 
“Are they engaged?” says another. “If 
they are not they ought to be,” says a third. 
You know the kind of thing. At any rate, 
the man soon realizes that by his friendship 
he is compromising the girl, and only two 
courses are open to him—either to propose to 
her or gradually to cool off and drift away. 
Perhaps, in a rare instance, both part. un- 
scathed. But how often does this happen ? 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred either 
the man or the woman suffers. He cares and 
she doesn’t, or vice versa. And when, as I 
believe is more frequently the case, it is the 
woman who comes to care as a result of this 
platonic friendship, she has to suffer in silence. 

I said just now there are exceptions to every 
rule, and the exceptions do exist. There are 
types of men. and women in the world who 
have a genius for friendship. History and 
biography record numerous instances of it, 
and of famous men who have been helped 
greatly in life by their friendship with noble 
women. We do not always know both sides 
of the story. We only see it as recorded by 
the historian and biographer. But cases there 
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are,no doubt. And it must be admitted that 
a man can feel this platonic friendship very 
often for a plain or unattractive woman who 
has no physical charm for him or makes no 
appeal to his senses. If a man sees a pretty 
woman often and he becomes at all attached 
to her, it is natural that he should wish to take 
her in his arms and kiss her. If he has no 
such inclination he is something more or less 
than man. He may repress the inclination, 
and may even conceal it from her, but it will 
be there all the same. But the physically 
unattractive woman may not arouse this 
inclination. At the same time she may be 
very stimulating mentally, and the man may 
think it very pleasant to have a friendship 
with her and there may be no danger in it— 
for him. But if he is a decent sort he must 
look at it from her side also, and, without being 
coxcomb enough to fancy that she or anyone 
else is likely to fall a victim to his charms, he © 
must admit the possibility. | 
When can one be sure of a platonic friend- 
ship? The answer is, Never. When these 
friendships do go on, apparently successfully, 
for long years, it is often because each sex is 
trying to be both sexes at once. The result 
is a confusion more untruthful than any 
conventions. It is built upon pretence. 
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There is a type of woman, usually a married 
woman, who always has one or two men to 
dance attendance upon her. She finds them 
very useful to take her out to lunch or theatres, 
and to do a multitude of small things to 
minister to her comfort and pleasure. This 
type of man is well recognized and is thorough- 
ly despised by his fellow-man. He has been 
given the name of “‘ tame cat.’”’ He is quite 
harmless as a rule, because he is a poor, 
anzemic specimen of his sex who can find no 
better employment for his days than dancing 
attendance upon a married woman. But 
occasionally he shows his claws. In any case, 
let no one point to him as an example of the 
possibility of platonic friendship, for this type 
of ‘‘ tame cat ”’ is as incapable of friendship as 
he is of love. He is merely futile. 
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AISIE has recently bought a two-seater 

of which she is inordinately proud. She 
says she bought it out of her “ shingle sav- 
ings,’ and when I asked whether she meant 
“shingle shavings,’ she said “No, Silly. 
Shingle savings are ‘ cutting economies,’ and 
that is what the Press says the Government 
ought to make.” 

I do not know whether this is clever or 
funny. To me it is a bit obscure and far 
fetched. 

But reverting to Maisie’s car, she says she 
likes to drive me because I am a peaceful 
passenger. I don’t fuss. This is Maisie’s 
kind way, I imagine, of saying I am perfectly 
useless, as indeed I am. 

So long as all is going well I am an ideal 
companion. I don’t chatter when rounding 
corners, nor exhibit panic at dangerous 
moments, of which there are many. But 
when things go wrong I am subjected to 
abject humiliation. I know nothing about 
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the mechanism of a car, and the number of 
small things that can go wrong with Maisie’s 
car is almost incredible. 

There is the self-starter for instance. That 
always seems to cease to function at awkward 
moments, in crowded thoroughfares or in a 
block of traffic. 

‘“‘ Just hop out and crank her up,” says 
Maisie. ‘‘ Give her a half turn.” 

Can I do it? Nota bit of it. With the 
traffic held up and a jeering mob of onlookers, 
I turn the handle madly. I get very hot in 
the process and then Maisie steps out and in 
a moment all is well. 

What an abject fool I feel! But when it 
comes to running repairs, such as mending a 
tyre, putting on a new wheel or fitting a new 
sparking plug, my cup of bitterness over- 
flows. Trouble occurs usually in a country 
lane. Several miles from anywhere the car 
stops with a sudden jerk. Maisie gets out and 
peers at the mechanism. It is too galling for 
a grown man to stay and watch a slip of a girl 
toiling without being able to lend a hand. 

“Tf you go away,” says Maisie, “I shall 
just look helpless, and a passing motorist is 
sure tohelpme. But he won’t if heseesa man 
here.” 

So I retire behind a hedge and watch pro- 
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ceedings. Presently a good-looking young 
man drives up and offers his services. I look 
on at the scene from my hiding-place, cursing 
my ridiculous helplessness. Maisie flirts 
openly with him while he does her repairs and 
thanks him prettily as they part. 

It really won’t do. She says I had better go 
to a school of motoring and learn something 
about cars. But that is too drastic for a lazy 
man. I have thought of a better plan. I 
shall put my right arm in a sling when I go 
out with her. Then people will say, “‘ Poor 
fellow ; he’s got a broken arm or, of course, he 
would not let her be doing all that hard work.”’ 

But horrid thought—there may be some 
idiot to suggest that I could “ crank her up ” 
with my left arm just as well. I can’t very 
well put both arms in slings. I think I will 
try the right one. It may save my face! 
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E sometimes hear of friends, of lovers, 

even of married people, between whom 

it is said “ perfect understanding” exists, 
For them none of the strife and bickering, 
none of the disgusts, displeasures, and dis- 
illusions of ordinary folk. They live, like the 
gods, in the rarefied atmosphere of their high 
mountain, looking down, it surely must be, 
with lofty disdain on the quarrelsome pig- 
mies below. Their minds are clouded by 
no shadow of doubt. They gaze into each 
other’s eyes and find perfect satisfaction. 
Each anticipates the want of the other until 
at last 
But the picture is becoming too fair. We 
hear of such people, but do we ever see them ? 
Are they not rather like the people who have 
seen ghosts—friends of our friends? And 
perhaps it is as well that this should be so. 
Perhaps after all this “ perfect understand- 
ing,’ for which many people strive and strive 
in vain, is only one among the many false 
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ideals we set up for ourselves which are valu- 
able only because they are unattainable. 

In novels and plays our interest only begins 
to be awakened when misunderstandings 
between the hero and the heroine creep in. 
When things go right and it dawns upon the 
hero that he has been making an ass of him- 
self, or the heroine realizes that her suspicions 
are quite unfounded, then we know that the 
end is not far off. ‘“‘ And they lived happily 
ever after.”’ So, too, with the books and plays 
about married people. We could not endure 
them unless they misunderstood each other. 
Life is not altogether different from plays and 
novels. It is, of course, terribly deficient in 
artistic form. Its tragedies have a way of 


culminating in farce and its farces in tragedy. | 


But in its essential interests it is the same. 
Our misunderstandings are the memorable 
events in our lives. They give the necessary 
spice to existences that would be otherwise 
insipid. It is impossible to feel bored or list- 
less when one has on hand a series of promising 
misunderstandings. If we really knew our 
friends, how bored we should get with them! 
How tired we really do become of them when 
we think we know them! It is only the un- 
known quantity or quality in them that offers 
any attraction to our pursuit of their acquaint- 
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ance. As soon as we understand, we feel a 
sort of contempt for them. There can be no 
use in spending any length of time with a 
person you thoroughly understand. You 
know, in advance, just how such-and-such 
a situation will appeal to him, what he will say 
or do in given circumstances. But the man 


whom you are not quite sure of—he is worth 


while. He may in an instant flash for you 
quite a new light on the matter. He may 
bewilder, stagger, or disgust you, but he does 
not weary you. 

Women, the wise and charming among 
them, have always understood this. They 
recognize the power of elusiveness. Through- 
out the ages they have endeavoured to shroud 
themselves in mystery that should baffle the 


‘understanding of man. When they have 


succeeded they have been happy. When 
_they have failed, misery is their lot. Those 


who prate much about being misunderstood 
are in reality those who have been found out. 
There is very little that her husband does 
not understand about the “‘ misunderstood ” 
wife, and that is the cause of the whole 


trouble. No happy wife is ever understood, 
_and the truest basis for holy matrimony is a 
. mutual misunderstanding. If further proof 


be needed of this proposition I may point to 
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the fact that it is among those who study man- 
kind most, and who presumably come nearest 
to understanding human nature, that the most 
wretched and dejected people are to be found. 
Happy is the man who is content to misunder- 
stand and to be misunderstood. 
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HERE is a certain type of woman whose 

attitude towards life is “‘ I-don’t-care-a- 
jot-what-anyone-thinks-of-me.”” Sometimes 
it is genuine, more often it is a pose. 

The sincere “‘ don’t-care ’’ woman is one of 
Nature’s and Society’s outlaws. Fearless, 
independent, and self-sufficient, she deliber- 
ately defies convention. She aims at living 
her own life in her own particular way, inde- 
pendent of public opinion, gossip, tittle-tattle 
and Mrs. Grundy. 

It she be a really strong character, she may 
achieve a fair measure of success. Others less 
daring, grudgingly or ungrudgingly admire 
orenvy her. They recount her reckless deeds 
with bated breath. 

“No one but Zoe,” they say, “‘ could do 
such things without social ostracism. But 
there it is. She is unique. She can do any- 
thing she likes. We forgive it in her, but in 
no one else.” 

A reputation as a dare devil may stand a 
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woman in good stead when she is strong 
enough to impose it upon others. She can go 
her own way unheeding and retain her place 
in the social world. 

She will probably be credited or debited 
with numbers of things she has never done, 
but that will not matter to her. She really 
and truly does not care. 

Frequently a woman of this type is a 
thoroughly good sort—a good pal, loyal to her 
friends, generous, kind, outspoken, and sincere. 
There is no real harm or vice in her. Her 
bark is often worse than her bite, and her 
actions, which look so compromising, are 
really innocent. 

A different kind of “ don’t-care ’’ woman is 
the one who, while secretly caring very much, 
adopts the pose with an air of bravado. 

Pretending not to care is a resort sometimes 
of those who are hypersensitive, and who seek 
thus to hide their quivering susceptibilities 
from the world. Often it is a sign of egregious 
vanity, the desire to be in the limelight. 

If awoman cannot secure sufficient publicity 
by her beauty or her wit she will resort to these 
means to gain her object. If she cannot win 
fame she can at least achieve notoriety by her 
daring. Anything to her is better than neg- 
lect. She would rather others spoke evil of 
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her than that they did not speak at all. 

The “‘ don’t-care ’’ woman is, in fact, often 
a rather pathetic figure. 

No one of us is really strong enough to defy 
convention in the long run. The collective 
pressure of public opinion is too strong for 
any one single individual. Sooner or later the 
“ don’t-care ’’ woman is broken on the wheel. 
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HE most astonishing attribute of woman 
is her adaptability. 

Take the matter of fashion. It is little 
short of miraculous the way in which a woman 
will alter herself to suit the prevailing mode. 
Not only does she seem able to change her 
shape and bodily contour at pleasure, but her 
whole physical aspect is often transformed at 
the dictate of fashion. 

I remember the wasp-waist period, when it 
was every woman’s ambition to fit into 18- 
inch corsets. If she could not contrive to do 
that, at least she managed to have a tiny 
waist. 

Then there were the high bust and the low 
bust times, the slim, willowy fashion, when 
she managed to look as flat chested as a 
boy. 

When plumpness was the thing, she 
appeared plump, and as for hips, she had them 
or not according to the current ideas on the 
subject. Her hair had been dressed in a 
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countless variety of ways, to say nothing of 
changes of colour. It can be curly or straight, 
massive or meagre, shingled, bobbed, waved 
or crimped. 

The complexion offers no difficulties, and 
she can be healthy-looking and robust, or pale, 
sallow, and interesting at will. 

Now that she is permitted to display her 
legs she shows well-moulded calves and slim 
ankles. 

How she does it all is her mysterious secret 
—and one into which the male intelligence 
would do well not to pry too closely. 

But it is not only physically that woman 
exhibits this remarkable power of adapt- 
ability. Socially she is far more adaptable 
than man. Like the chameleon she takes 
colour from her surroundings. 

The uneducated man of lowly birth who by 
wealth or personal merit has found his way 
into exalted social spheres generally retains 
some characteristics of his origin which he 
cannot shed. He may not drop his aspirates 
or eat peas with a knife, but there is usually 
something about him which gives him away. 
Woman, as a rule, in a very brief period can 
acquire the right manner. Not only can she 
manage to look like the others, she can talk 
like them, pick up their particular slang or 
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pass words, and even get their voices and 
intonations. 

A woman in love adapts herself to the man 
she loves. She studies and observes him in 
a way he seldom realizes. She discovers his 
little weaknesses, his foibles and idiosyn- 
crasies, and she moulds herself by them. 

If he be musical she becomes an ardent 
concert-goer, even though formerly music 
bored her stiff. If he be literary she becomes 
a book-lover, and if a barrister she delves into 
the intricacies of the law. 

I have known a frivolous woman exhibit 
an intelligent interest in chartered account- 
ancy because her lover followed that exact and 
exacting profession. At every turn and in 
every department of life woman is the adapt- 
able one. 
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DO not think it is entirely their fault 
that so many women are ridiculously 
extravagant. In many cases it is due to their 
upbringing. They are never taught the value 
of money. 

Girls who live in luxurious homes where 
everything is provided for them on a lavish 
scale, come to regard all the blessings and 
comforts they enjoy as their natural right. 
The idea that they have to be paid for, or the 
question of where the money to pay for them 
comes from, hardly enters their heads. 

I have been astounded sometimes in talking 
to the womenfolk of rich families to find how 
utterly ignorant they are of any idea of money 
or. any ‘sense : ‘af values. - 

‘Tf -you‘say a thing is. {20.¢ or E200: they will 
Ot see ‘much differerice, .°: > 
+: The fact-is that Pane. connote nothing 

Se particular: to:thern and convey no ‘particular 


_ . ampression-to their brains. Some one will pay. 


‘That is all that matters to them. 
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And even if they are lectured on the subject 
and told they must not spend so much, it 
seldom has any good or lasting effect. They 
laugh it off. They have heard that tale before. 
It is the way of parents and husbands to be 
stingy and to make a fuss. All the same they 
simply must have some more new frocks and 
hats. 

The man who cured an extravagant wife 
by bringing her the money to pay her bills 
in golden sovereigns knew what he was about. 
She burst into tears at the thought of disgorg- 
ing all those bags of beautiful gold to her 
creditors. 

Extravagance arises from the fact that 
women in most cases have not to make the 
money, and generally have not the actual 
handling of it in sufficient quantities. 

Women who are wage earners and women 
who have money of their own are not as a rule 
reckless with it. 

Every woman who is dependent should have 
a certain fixed allowance over and above the 
housekeeping money to which she should be 
restricted without the hope of it being supple- 
mented. 

The credit system encouraged by many 
shopkeepers is at the root of most of the 
troubles. Or, if credit must be given, it 
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should not be extended to jewellery and 
luxuries. 

A banking account and cheque-book are 
snares to women inclined to extravagance. 
It is so fatally easy to write a cheque, and the 
writing of it conveys nothing to the imagina- 
tion. 

Let the sum be given in banknotes or 
Treasury notes, and it immediately brings 
home to them what a large sum is being 
expended. 

Men are mostly to blame for women’s © 
extravagance. Many never tell their wives 
their true position and keep them in ignorance 
of their incomes and resources. 

The more money a woman actually handles 
in cash the less likely she is to be extravagant. 
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HAT is the best thing to do when you 
are miserable ? 

I do not mean when you are just passingly / 
unhappy over trifles, or a bit liverish or ‘ off 
colour.”” Things look very bad then, no | 
doubt, and you sometimes wonder in the 
small hours of the morning how you are going 
to “carry on.” But that is just a phase. 

Misery is something infinitely bigger. It 
clutches you at the heart. It gets you in the 
vitals. It overwhelms you. It is impossible 
to conceive that anybody in the world has 
ever been called upon to suffer so much. 

Black despair settles down upon you. The 
ends of the world are come. Henceforth if 
you live, and you devoutly hope you won’t, 
you can never know another happy moment 
or have even a temporary interval of peace. 
So you think! We are constructed for suffer- 
ing, and civilization has only added to the 
refinement of torture of which the human mind 
and soul are capable. 
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What shall one do in these great crises ? 
They have come about perhaps through losses, 
partings, outraged attachments, the failings of 
our friends, or, bitterest of all, our own most 
grievous fault. 

It is terrible to lose by death, but it is still 
more terrible to lose in life. The greatest of 
tragedies is to have had happiness within 
your grasp and then through your own folly 
or failure let it slip away from you, never 
again to be recaptured. 

“Tf only ” you say. But it is too late. 

Religion has its consolation for those who 
are weary and heavy laden, but to some sorely 
stricken souls without capacity for faith it is 
but a barren refuge. 

Human sympathy can help many, but some 
there are who cannot find it. Art is the great 
consoler, for all the best productions of art— 
the finest pictures, dramas, books, and music 
—are the work of those who have suffered. 

“Ah,” you say, “‘ but I am too miserable 
to read a book. I have tried, but I could not 
take in a word of it. I couldn’t go out and 
look at pictures or a play or listen to music.” 

So you think, but wy. An effort is re- 
quired, and I guarantee you it will repay. 
You can soothe your soul in art. And best 
of all 1s activity. Keep going. Keep doing 
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something even though you feel like nothing 
on earth. 

Cheap proverbs and _ other _people’s 
philosophy won’t help you. It does not make 
you happier to be told that there are thousands 
with greater cause for misery than you. But 
work, activity, bodily and mental, will help 
you. If you haven’t got work, make work. 

It is the supreme consoler. 
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OLITARY children are usually quiet, and 
~\Jso are the children born late in the life of 
their parents. And in large families also are 
often to be found, sometimes quite inexplic- 
ably, one or two who are maiked out from the 
rest by a strange detachment. They are the 
quiet ones. They take their share in the work 
and play of the others, perhaps, and yet some- 
how they are different. Children themselves 
are very quick to perceive this. “‘ Oh, he’s 
just queer,” they say. The fact is, he isa 
quiet one. Sometimes, of course, it is merely 
abnormal shyness or acute sensitiveness or 
physical ill-health that causes this strange 
quiet. There are those who seem to be always 
longing to efface themselves, to pass un- 
noticed, to shrink from all contact with the 
world. They are in the world but not of it, 
and it seems kindest to let them run away and 
hide. And there are the maimed and crippled 
who can never forget that they are not as 
others, and who cannot bear the hushed tones 
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of our unspoken sympathy. It is the way of 
natural affection to keep them alive as long as 
possible, and yet surely not without a heart- 
breaking sigh of relief when the end comes at 
last. Then there are those doomed to an early 
death. How wistfully they look out upon 
life! There is a look in their eyes as if they 
see something in objects more than outward 
appearance. How quiet they are! Akin to 
to the flowers and the birds, they belong to a 
world within a world, but in their own homes 
they are always strangers. 

But there is another quietness that arises 
from certain mental and spiritual qualities, 
and that gives to its possessor an atmosphere 
of aloofness that renders him suspect among 
his fellow-men. He has an inner life into 
which not even the most intimate of his 
friends can fully enter. It makes him inde- 
pendent in his intercourse with others. It 
affects his sense of the value of things. He is 
strangely indifferent to the things other men 
prize. Heis generally misunderstood. Often 
he is considered cold, calculating, unfeeling. 
He is disliked, distrusted, or feared. He 
takes everything so quietly. 

The quality of quietness so described is 
something quite different from that pro- 
duced by stupidity or dullness. It is some- 
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thing felt. Of course it may be the result of 
craft, of Machiavellian cunning, or it may be 
the quiet of conscious strength, of immense 
reserve force held purposely in check, the still 
strong man in whom the lady novelist especi- 
ally delights. 

There are those, too, who have been stunned 
by some shock, tragedy, or outrageous trick of 
fortune. Perhaps they have loved too madly, 
or they have witnessed or taken part in some 
unforgettable horror, or they have been the 
helpless victims of some cruel injustice, or 
some unending remorse. Sinners or sinned 
against, it is all the same. They live their 
lives as other people, and there is only this to 
mark them out that in their eyes is a haunted 
look, and about them is a vague, pitiful quiet. 
We may live with them all their lives and 
never penetrate their secret. And then at 
last comes a time and we find they have passed 
away—sometimes by their own hands—and 
we learn, at last, perhaps by some old diary, 
old letters, or chance conversation, the 
mystery of their lives. We have been living 
all the time close to a great tragedy, and 
we have never known it. 

Old people are quiet as they sit with their 
memories for hours before the fire. They have 
their secret. As they approach the dark 
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corridors of death the veil that separates the 
invisible world from us is for them uplifted. 
The “ shadow feared of men ”’ has no terrors 
or horrors. It is for them that of a benign 
guide come to take them where dwelt those 
whom they have loved and missed long ago. 
It is this that makes bearable that daily 
weakening of the muscles, that consciousness 
of declining powers. 

And there are the “ religious.’”” How con- 
solatory, surely, in a world of turmoil, to 
think of those quiet ones who, immured in 
monastery and convent, pray constantly for 
the sins of the world. They have counted the 
world well lost for a great ideal—and surely 
notin vain. And not only for those who have 
made the great renunciation, but for all who 
have more than a conventional belief, religion 
is the great ‘‘ quietener.”’ It gives us pause. 
Our great churches and cathedrals, with 
their dimly lit aisles and chapels, are places 
where we “hush and bless ourselves with 
silence.’ It was by the cultivation of abso- 
lute quiet that the mystics of old attained to 
that union with God which is the soul’s utter- 
most bliss. 

There are other silent ones, too, about us— 
“condemned perhaps to eternal invisibility,” 
lest the sight of them should drive men mad. 
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We cannot see them. We cannot hear their 
footsteps. Only now and then do we become 
conscious of them, and we know beyond all 
power of doubt that they are near us, with 
us. 
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PICTURE her always among flowers. In 

her home there are flowers everywhere, 
arranged deftly by her slender white fingers. 

To her they are sentient beings with per- 
sonalities of their own, and they live for her 
longer than their natural term. They love 
her as she loves them, and put forth for her 
their uttermost fragrance and sweetness. 
She tends them so delicately, so caressingly. 

And she would like everyone else to share 
her pleasure. You may see her in the London 
streets with a bouquet or basketful of posies 
which she is taking to one of her flower pen- 
sioners. 

If you are lucky enough to be her friend, 
you know, when you see flowers, that it is she 
who has brought or sent them. They arrive 
on anniversaries and festivals as a matter of 
course, but there are other times when it seems 
as though some strange prescience or clair- 
voyance had guided the gift. 

If you are sick and sorry, lonely or depressed, 
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or arrive home tired and lack-lustre after a 
weary journey, the flowers are there to greet 
you, with their message of hope and con- 
solation. They are there just at the right 
moment. 

“My Lady of Flowers ’”’ has the secret of 
understanding. There is only one type of 
person she cannot understand, and that is one 
for whom flowers have no meaning. 

Her sympathy is of the still, quiet kind, 
never fussy, obtrusive, or gushing. A word, 
a glance, and you know that she knows. 

Something of a mystic, she is quick to 
detect the hidden inner meanings of things. 

No longer young, there is about her a 
radiance and charm that linger in the 
memory. Her face is flower-like. And in 
her eyes and smile is kindness. She has 
suffered. Tragedy has been her lot. She has 
been through the fiery furnace of pain, and 
has emerged not only unembittered but also 
sweetened. 

She has that rare quality, kindness of mind 
as well as kindness of heart and fairness of 
vision. She is very tender to those who have 
made shipwreck of their lives. She sends her 
message to them in flowers. 
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S soon as I met Maisie for lunch I saw 

that she was not quite herself. There 
were fretful little lines at the corner of her 
mouth and she was distinctly pale. 

She drank a cocktail, but she hardly touched 
her lunch, although I gave her just the sort of 
food she loves. The filet de sole Riviera, a 
delicate poached affair with asparagus tips, 
although she admired its appearance, failed 
to tempt her. She pecked at the chicken, 
a baby one, served with a pretty-looking 
salad with an apple basis, and she made 
an elaborate pretence of eating the lemon 
souffle. 

This was not at all like Maisie, who enjoys 
good food. I began to feel quite anxious, 
and as I could not tell her truthfully how well 
she was looking, although she is always lovely, 
I concentrated on her clothes. Did I tell you 
Maisie is one of the best turned-out girls in 
London? ‘You are looking particularly 
smart to-day,” I said. 
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Her eyes brightened. ‘“‘ Ay, then you did 
notice them,” she said. 

I had not the slightest idea what she re- 
ferred to as ‘‘ them,” but I rose to the occasion 
nobly. ‘‘ Of course,” I replied, “I noticed 
them as soon as I saw you.” 

“ Aren’t they just too sweet for anything ? ”’ 
Maisie thrust forth a daintily shod foot. And 
then I understood. Maisie was proud of her 
pretty small foot. 

“ Gorgeous,” I replied. 

“T only got them this morning and I put 
them on for you, because you are one of the 
few men who notice and appreciate.” 

At the Matinée Maisie was unusually silent. 
I could see she was in pain. Her face was 
drawn and she looked tired. 

“Now,” I said at the end, “‘ I am going to 
drive you straight home and you must pro- 
mise me to lie down or go to bed. ‘“‘ I can see 
you are not fit. You may be in for a touch of 
€ flu,’ oF) 

After I had deposited her safely at home I 
wended my way to the club. But I could not 
get Maisie out of my mind. She ought to have 
a doctor. I rang her up on the telephone. 

“Maisie,” I said, “‘ I am very anxious about 
you. I am sure you are seriously ill. I am 
going to send fora doctor. I want you to have 
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my friend Sir Peter Watson, of Harley Street.” 

Maisie laughed merrily. She has the most 
bewitching laugh even through the telephone. 
“You dear old silly,” she replied, “I am 
perfectly well. I am going to confess. I 
was in pain this afternoon, but I am all right 
now. It was only the shoes you admired so 
much. They are a trifle too tight.” 
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EING an uncle is an expensive business in 
these days. As a small boy wrote in an 
essay, ‘‘ An uncle is valued by the size of the 
tips he gives.” 
I like to believe that my numerous nephews 
and nieces have some sort of affection for me 
on account of my various endearing qualities 
as well as on family grounds. But I am well 
aware that they consider the main avuncular 


‘function to be the disgorging of hard cash. 


When I receive a particularly affectionate 
letter I realize what is expected of me. 
Unfortunately, the boys and girls of to-day 
have inflated views of money. The nimble 
half-crown, the receipt of which thrilled me in 
my youth, does not evoke the smallest grati- 
tude. Five shillings is a stingy tip. It is 
pocketed with a curt “‘ Thank you.” A ten- 
shilling note just passes muster, but it is 
nothing to “ write home about.’’ But there 
is magic in the pound. It produces genuine 
manifestations of delight such as warm the 
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heart ofan uncle. Nephews and nieces exhibit 
their most engaging qualities at the sight of a 
twenty-shilling “ Fisher.” 

I am glad that paper currency can produce 
a thrill in the young, who know not the wonder 
and glory of handling a fat golden sovereign. 
My younger nephews and nieces have never 
seen a real pound coin. 

But apart from tips the matter of entertain- 
ing is an expensive one for uncles. 

Twice a year at least, I take two pretty 
country nieces to the theatre. I started the 
practice when they were quite small girls. 
Now they are 15 and 17, and they expect me 
to do the thing in proper style. I have to 
dine them first, and at the theatre it must be 
stalls or a box. It is dreadful to disappoint 
nieces, and I have a reputation to keep up. 
I can’t give them a poached egg and a cup of 
coffee at an A BC. 

My last excursion for their benefit left me 
with little change out of a {10 note. With | 
my usual forethought, I invited a nice boy of 
nineteen to make up our party. We dined 
at a pleasant restaurant with the accompani- 
ment of jazz music. After the theatre they 
insisted on me taking them to supper. More 
jazz music and dancing. My night’s enter- 
taining worked out as follows: 
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if Se oie 
Four Theatre Stalls at 15s. . , 3 50 
Four Dinners at 12s. 6d. 2°10 0 
Four Suppers at 7s. 6d. I IO 0 
Wine, Coffee, Lemon Squash, etc.. I 8 0 
Tips, Taxis and Chocolates . Tee 

£9 13 0 


I suppose it could have been done cheaper, 
but I am a bad hand at economy. A for- 
tune awaits the man who will work out an 
inexpensive plan of entertainment for per- 
plexed uncles. But the young people of to- 
day don’t appreciate anything done on the 
cheap ! 
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8 HAT, another new hat ?”’ I exclaimed, 
as I met Sybil in the foyer at the Ritz. 

“Oh no, it’s not new,” she replied. ‘‘ It’s 
one of Mabel’s. She wore it for a week or 
two, but it never really suited her. So we 
swopped. I gave her that yellow rag of mine “ 
and got this. As a matter of fact,’’ she con- 
tinued, leaning confidentially towards me, 
“this frock was Evelyn’s, and it didn’t suit 
her. She got it from Ethel Forsythe, who had 
it made for her. Evelyn exchanged it with 
Ethel for a perfectly darling evening wrap, 
and then when she got it home she didn’t like 
it. But it suited me toppingly—it does, 
doesn’t it ?>—and I knew she had her eye on 
that white coat and skirt of mine.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ of course if you are satis- 
fied, I must say the result is excellent, but 
don’t you feel odd in some one else’s 
clothes ? ”’ 

“Odd?” she said. ‘‘ Why should I? I 
feel jolly smart and absolutely It. You 
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don’t think I could possibly afford to buy all 
these new clothes do you?” 

‘“ But,” I asked, “ do other girls exchange 
their clothes, like this ?”’ 

“Rather,” she replied. ‘‘ Why even among 
one’s own friends one exchanges clothes and 
hats. As to hats,” she continued pensively, 
speaking of them with solemn eyes and in 
mysterious tones, “ you have no idea what 
you can do with hats. You can disguise them 
so well that even the girl you’ve got them from 
would hardly recognize them.”’ 

“Do you know,” she said, “ that all hat 
shops have a certain kind of looking glass ? 
All hats look becoming to you in them. It’s 
only when you get back to your own tell-the- 
truth-at-any-price looking glass that you 
realize the mistake.” 

“ But if that is so,”’ I inquired, “‘ how is it 

_ that you can palm off the beastly thing on 
| another girl?” 
' “Qh, that’s quite easy,” she replied. 
“You always tell her that it makes her look 
too young, and that you are afraid you'll have 
to exchange it with Ethel. And then of 
course she has it!” 
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DON’T know why it is, but I never have 
the right small change at the right moment. 
I used to think that this was due to some mis- 
management on my part, some flaw or kink 
in my composition. But talking it over, I 
find that there are many others affected in 


the same way. We seem constitutionally 


incapable of keeping the right coins. 

The nimble sixpence is the most elusive of 
all. There are times when I have a glut of 
these coins, but they are never there when 
most wanted. You know the kind of thing 
that happens? You take a taxicab and want 
to pay eighteen pence, and you find you have 
nothing but florins or shillings in your pocket. 

It is rather humiliating to ask a taxicab 
driver for sixpence change, and if you do, it 
is a long process. He unbuttons his coat, 
fumbles first in one pocket, then in another, 
and finally announces that he has not got it, 
or that he can give you only fourpence or five- 
pence in coppers. And you succumb, as you 
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might have done at first, by giving him two 
shillings. 

If the fare is higher—say 3s. 6d.—it is a sure 
thing that I have only two half-crowns, and 
the same difficulty arises. 

Taxicab drivers have the same disability 
as myself. They never have the right change. 
But they benefit by it. I suffer. 

My theatre programme nearly always costs 
me a shilling. I could have sworn I had a 
sixpence, but I can’t find it, and you can’t — 
keep a haughty programme seller and a queue 
of people waiting while you search your 
pockets. No, it has to be a shilling. 

Coppers are always scarce when I want to 
buy an evening paper. Then only sixpences 
or shillings are forthcoming. Have you ever 
tried to buy a penny paper on a wet night 
from a newsboy and wait for change for a 
shilling ? 

A similar experience usually awaits me 
when I want to send a telephone message from 
a call office. Only after I have got through 
and the operator announces ‘‘ Thr—r—ree 
pennies, please,’ do I discover that I have 
only four halfpennies and there is no place 
to get change. 

My little failing cost me many pounds a 
year. Only one person whom I know always 
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has the right change. That is Aunt Maria. 
She lives in the country, and when she comes 
to London carries a capacious purse. She 
wears cotton gloves, of which the fingers are 
always a little too long. It takes her a long 
time—a very long time—to extract it from 
her purse, but in the end she always produces 
exactly the right change. 
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F course, there are times when you must. 
Occasionally one may come across aggres- 
sively healthy people who have never known 
a day’s illness, and who think of bed merely as 
a place to sleep in. But they are so few they 
hardly count. Most of us have had experi- 
ence of those periods of real illness when bed 
seems our only friend. There have been those 
sickening days before the final surrender, when 
you have tried to go about as usual and en- 
deavoured to “ Christian Scientize ’”’ yourself 
into the belief that you were not ill, days when 
everything was distorted, when the idea of 
food seemed horrible, friendship ridiculous, 
beauty monstrous, and the whole world a 
bewildering and disgusting phantasmagoria. 
And, at last, you have given in and “ taken to 
bed,” and you lie a more or less helpless log, 
deprived for the time of individuality or 
volition—a prey of the ghouls who batten 
upon illness. 
When this point is reached you ask only to 
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be left alone. But this is denied to you. 
The doctor arrives briskly and commences his 
catechism. In spite of his bland smile and 
oily bedside manner, his attempt to disguise 
his satisfaction at the seriousness of your con- 
dition is quite ineffectual. And a little later 
in trips the hospital nurse with that air of 
professional cheerfulness which is enough to 
exasperate the most saintly of patients. Her 
main mission in life seems to be to disturb you 
just at the moment when you are most com- 
fortable. You can feel her watching you as | 
you lie in bed, almost audibly wondering what 
she shall do next for your discomfort. On the , 
ridiculous pretext that you must take nourish- 
ment, she will awaken you when you are 
deliciously drowsy, and she will insist on 
washing you or making the bed at the most 
unearthly hours. To all your complaints she 
turns a smiling face. When she has nothing 
else to do, she pats the pillows or smooths the 
bed clothes unctuously, still with that set 
smile of smug self-complacency. She is doing 
her work so thoroughly. You know her 
thoughts are miles away. To her you are not 
a person, you are a “‘case.’”’ She is thinking 
of her pet young man, of her recreation-time, 
which to your relief will come shortly, of the 
clothes she is to wear “ off duty,” of her last 
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theatre, or next dance. If only she were not 
so aggressively cheerful ! 

And then your relations, with their ridicu- 
lous tiptoeing into the room and their hushed 
voices. Why can’t they speak naturally ? 
They are so bent upon humouring you, and 
answer with an air of chastened meekness 
your just remonstrances against things. 

“ Yes, it is very trying for you,” they say. 
And all the time you know they are treating 
you like an infant or an imbecile, because you 
are ill. How good when they are all gone, 
and you can just snuggle down as untidily 
as you please, pull the pillows awry, and 
pitch the hot-water bottle out of bed! 

In convalescence you become conscious of 
all the disadvantages of lying in bed. You 
have all the discomforts of invalidism with- 
out any of its privileges. While you are 
mentally active, you are obliged to be 
physically quiescent. Your past rises up and 
confronts you mockingly, and your future 
seems shrouded in darkness. You can’t finda 
comfortable position. Your body aches with — 
lying, and your bed has become a house of 
torment. You try to find some part of your 
anatomy that you have not lain on. You 
cannot read because the light is not right, or 
it makes your head ache or your hands cold. 
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You are painfully conscious of the crumbs 
that always somehow slip malignantlybetween 
the sheets. You turn on your sides, you lean 
on your elbows, you sit bolt upright and hug 
your knees. 

It is no good 

You think you would like to see your 
friends. They come, and you are intensely 
irritated by their unnecessary sympathy. 
From their looks you fancy they have 
imagined you on the brink of the grave. Or 
you are annoyed by their horrible callousness 
and lack of sympathy. Why, they talk as if 
you had not been ill at all. They have had 
all your symptoms only in a much aggravated 
form, and they minimize your sufferings until 
you feel you have been a pitiful coward to 
have succumbed at all. 

It is only on the first day up, when your 
legs seem to have forgotten how to behave, 
that you realize that the bed you have so 
lately been anathematizing has its uses after 
all. With what relief do you return to it— 
after that first day up! 

But it is not either to the sick or to the 
convalescent that the true joy of lying in bed 
is revealed. Perfect health is necessary for 
appreciation. To enjoy the full flavour you 
must be called. It is no use making the 
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intention the day before. The right method 
is to choose a day when you ought to be doing 
something else. You disregard the many 
summonses, and pleadings, peremptory, 
sarcastic or contemptuous. You suddenly 
decide you will have a day in bed. You 
stretch yourself luxuriously between the sheets 
and lie ina state of semi-coma. At times you 
partake of liquid nourishment, perhaps even 
smoke. But you must not talk or read. 
You must treat your bed like a hot bath, and 
lie and just soak. Of course, if you live in this 
country you must be prepared for any 
amount of hostile criticism, since to lie in bed 
| in England for any cause except illness is con- 

sidered the height of wickedness. Even the 
siesta is suspect except for the very old and 
the very young. But if you would under- 
stand lying in bed as a high art you must be 
quite immune from criticism. You must 
revel in procrastination, take a keen delight 
in leaving undone the things you ought to 
be doing, and experience an added relish from 
the fact that you are adding to the trials and 
discomforts of others. 
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AN thought cure? I put the question 
at a dinner party and in a moment every- 
body was discussing it. 

Most of those present had read books on the 
subject and knew cases of successful treat- 
ment. 

The company included a well-known K.C., 
a Harley Street physician, and the head of a 
big firm of bankers. The men were all 
sympathetic, but I fancy I detected a look 
of mockery on the faces of some of the women. 

“ Does anyone know what cures ? ”’ said the 
physician. ‘‘ We call it nature, but that is 
only to say we do not know. In the strict 
sense no doctor effects a cure. The utmost 
he can do is to try to bring about conditions 
which will give nature a chance. Medicine 
does not cure. The knife does not cure. The 
ultimate source of our health is spirit rather 
than matter. 

“Everybody knows cases which from the 
physician’s point of view seem hopeless. The 
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patient recovers. Why? Because, perhaps, 
he has the will to live. He refuses to die. 
In that sense you can truly say he has been 
cured by thought. Then there are those 
numerous crises when the doctor has done all 
he can and nothing will avail but an effort 
on the part of the patient. Sometimes he 
seems too weak to make the necessary effort. 
Here outsiders may help. 

‘“‘T have known a desperate case cured by 
a cheerful nurse, or the care of some one who 
loves him. It is not stretching language too 
far to say that in these instances it is thought 
that brings about the cure. If only the 
subject could be disentangled from cant and 
quackery there is a big truth at the bottom of 
ies 

I have been doing a little investigation on 
my own, and have been astonished at the 
number of people who claim to have been 
cured by Thought treatment. The cases range 
from neuralgia, indigestion, and neurasthenia 
to pneumonia, bronchitis, consumption and 
chronic rheumatism. In every instance the 
patient is quite convinced that the cure has 
been brought about by the thought healer. 

The difficulty lies in proof. It is practically 
impossible to bring absolute proof of the cause 
of any cure. You take a bottle of medicine 
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and later you feel better. You ascribe it to 
the physic. But you have no certain proof. 
You might have been better in any case— 
medicine or no medicine. 

May it not plausibly be argued that the 
thought that the medicine would do you good 
was the real curative agent rather than the 
mixture itself. It is known that with many 
people a highly-coloured medicine is always 
more effective than a white decoction. The 
colour helps to the right thought. 

As for thought-healing practitioners they 
have various methods and ascribe their powers 
to different agencies. Most of them are 
deeply religious, not in the ordinary conven- 
tional orthodox sense, but they have deep- 
rooted convictions and faith. 

“All my cures are wrought by prayer,” 
said one woman. “I am not a Christian 
Scientist. But I place all my trust in prayer. 
It can do anything.”” She admitted that she 
did not pray in words or use any set form. 
“T think about my patients,” she said, “ and 
try to get them into correspondence with the 
divine will.” 

This seems to me an ambiguous phrase. 

Another disclaimed any religious convic- 
tions or any appeal to super-natural agency. 
“The power is in ourselves,”’ she said, “‘ to be 
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ill or well. The force is within us, it is not 
supplied from any outside source.” 

Yet another dabbles in the occult and 
ascribes her success to the agency of healing 
spirits. 

The one fact that impresses is the abso- 
lutely serene confidence and certitude of these 
healers in their power to cure. They make 
no exaggerated claims. They do not deny, as 
the Christian Scientist does, that illness and 
pain exist. They do not claim to set broken 
bones. But it is impossible to dismiss the 
whole thing as humbug. Thought-healing is 
a vital force. It has come to stay. It may 
revolutionize the theory and practice of 
medicine. | 
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E’s a capital chap, but for Heaven’s 
sake don’t get him on his ailments. 
He will never stop.” 

There are plenty of people like that—men 
and women—to whom it is not safe to put the , 
conventional and insincere question ‘“‘ How do | 
you do?” \ 

No one is really inquiring after another’s 
health when he gives this greeting, but it is 
quite sufficient opening for the man who will 
talk maladies. Before you can stop him he is 
off with a list of symptoms and a catalogue 
of sensations. He describes his treatment, 
what the doctor said to him, the names of 
various friends and relatives who have had 
similar complaints, and lots of other boring 
and frequently nauseous details. 

The people I am particularly referring to are 
not imaginary invalids who are just fanciful 
about themselves. They have got or have 
had something more or less serious the matter 
with them. And they cannot forget it. 
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Gradually the habit has grown upon them 
of talking about illness. They find plenty of 
sympathetic listeners, for there are numerous 
persons who love to hear descriptions of other 
people’s sufferings. It is a strange fact, but 
these people do derive real satisfaction from 
discussing disease. They take a morbid de- 
light init. And not only do they talk about 
it, but they read about it. They buy books 
on the subject and they look down the adver- 
tisement columns of the newspapers. When — 
they find something that exactly describes 
their own symptoms they are quite delighted. 

Beware of talking about your ailments. If 
you find yourself inclined to, nip the inclina- 
tion in the bud. If you allow the thing to 
become a habit you will develop into the 
dreariest of bores, or, worse still, become a 
monomaniac. 
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O you have premonitions ? Ifyou don’t, 
take my advice and Don’t. 

I know many people who make their lives 
a burden because they are always peering into 
the future, and are, according to their own 
accounts, constantly receiving warnings of 
what is going to happen. They are con- 
tinually on the alert for signs, tokens, 
omens, and portents, and they are the prey 
of all sorts of weird and wonderful super- 
stitions. 

Now a certain amount of superstition, even 
though you have only a kind of sympathetic 
half-belief in it, adds interest and colour to 
life. But this premonition business certainly 
does not add to happiness, and those who are 
affected by it seem to me to have rather a thin 
time, The howling of a dog in the night, the 
chirruping of a cricket on the hearth, the 
appearance of a blackbeetle or a spider, the 
hooting of an owl, or the pattern of the tea- 
leaves in a cup—these and numerous other 
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things quite as trivial are sufficient to cause 
grave qualms and uneasiness. 

“Something is going to happen. I know 
it.’ And mark you! it is always something 
unpleasant—an illness, a death, or a dis- 
appointment, a financial crash, or a broken 
love affair. These premonition people never 
seem to get forewarning of good and delight- 
ful happenings. 

But there are many people who do not 
need the encouragement of outward and © 
visible signs to get premonitions. They have, 
or claim to have, some subtle sense which 
enables them, on occasions, to predict dire 
occurrences.. Some say they are able to 
project their “ astral bodies ”’ or subconscious 
selves into the future. Others get their pre- 
monitions in dreams. Then there is that 
strange feeling of depression which cannot be 
accounted for by physical causes, like some- 
thing gripping you, holding you in its toils, 
impossible to shake off. It is the forerunner 
of evil events. 
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OES anyone really make New Year 
resolutions, or is the whole thing a myth ? 

I wonder. Personally, I have never made 
a definite New Year resolution in my life, and 
I have been asking several people about it and 
they all say the same thing. 

Yet I think many people do feel the desire 
at the beginning of the year to turn over a new 
leaf, though this is not a bit of good. For 
you can turn over a new leaf every day of the 
year. 

Every day is a lifetime in miniature, and in 
the still watches of the night, if we are wake- 
ful, it is always to-morrow that we will reform. 
In those dark sleepless hours we see with 
painful clarity our mistakes and blunders, our 
manifold weaknesses. To-morrow and _ to- 
morrow come, and we are still much the same. 
The older we get the more difficult it is to 
conquer habit. ‘‘ We sow an act and reap a 
habit. We sow a habit and reap a character. 
We sow a character and reap a destiny.” 
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It all sounds very tragic, but it is not really 
quite so tragic as it sounds. The fact is, our 
little weaknesses and failings, which we some- 
times so much deplore and endeavour to 
eradicate, are part of ourselves. 

They made us what we are. Of many it 
may truly be said that the most delightful 
thing about them is their faults. 

We may respect and admire those who wear 
the white flower of a blameless life, whose 
nobility of character is patent to everyone, — 
who appear to have no bad habits, but those 
we really love are people with like weaknesses 
to ourselves. They understand. They know. 
They sympathize. The conquering of bad 
habits seems often to have a most baneful 
effect on character. It makes people hard, 
arrogant and self-assertive. The most aggres- 
sive teetotaller who is always ready to 
thrust his opinions down others’ throats is 
not the lifelong abstainer, but the convert 
who once was inclined to drink not wisely 
but too well. The man who would stop all 
gambling was once a gambler himself. The 
fanatic who would stop all innocent amuse- 
ments has been an ardent pleasure-seeker in 
his day. 

The most intolerant and intolerable people 
in this world are those who have cured them- 
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selves of bad habits. They are smug, self- 
satisfied and superior. 

I may seem to be propounding bad morality. 
I am not really. But Heaven preserve us 
from the converted “rake”! If the curing 
of bad habits renders a person obnoxious to 
his fellows, then I consider the remedy worse 
than the disease. 

The things that matter in our journey here, 
in our intercourse with our fellows, are kind-. 
ness and sympathy. If we want New Year 
resolutions we may well resolve to have a 
little more of these. More charity in our 
judgments, not of ourselves but of others. | 
Less readiness to take the worst view of other 
people’s conduct, more tolerance, more real 
Christianity. 

With Marius in Walter Pater’s famous book, 
we may well determine to add not one sigh 
to the sum total of the world’s unhappiness. 
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HAVE been reading a great deal recently 

about ‘‘ Thwarted Women.” But what 
about the other side of the picture, “‘ Thwarted 
Men’? There may not be quite so many of 
them, but there are quite a lot, although most 
of them prefer to suffer in silence. 

Numerous men in all classes of life, more 
now than ever are condemned to lead sterile 
lives of loneliness and involuntary celibacy 
because they cannot afford to marry. These 
men are frequently of the best type of man- 
hood. They would make admirable husbands 
and fathers. Their instincts are domestic and. 
they long to have homes of their own—and no 
man can have a home without a woman. 

It is just because they are fine, honourable, 
conscientious fellows that they refuse to rush 
into improvident marriages. Promiscuous 
and irregular unions have no attraction for 
them. They want marriage and they desire, 
as ardently as any woman can desire, to have 
children of their own. The paternal instinct 
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is as strong in some men as the maternal in 
most women. 

I know of several cases of men with good 
incomes who will not marry although they 
desire to. They are men with heavy family 
responsibilities which their sense of duty 
makes obligatory on them. They have 
younger brothers and sisters to support and 
educate or aged parents or relatives who are 
dependent upon them. Their conduct may 
be quixotic, but they sacrifice themselves for 
the claims of the family. They consent to 
remain thwarted. 

Then there is the type of man who has never 
found his ideal. More bachelors than you 
might suppose come within this category. 
They are not opposed to matrimony. Some 
of them long to get married. But they have 
an ideal of womanhood, or of the one woman 
in the world for them, and they have never 
been able to find her. 

And there are thwarted men condemned to 
physical loneliness. From disease, unhappy 
accident of birth or malformation, they are 
cut off for ever through their lives from the 
touch of gentle hands or the willing caresses 
of loving lips. 
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T generally occurs on the days when I am 

in a particular hurry, when I have some 
pressing work on hand or an important ap- 
pointment. But sometimes it happens on 
other mornings. 

Apparently without rhyme or reason, I 
simply cannot get dressed. Of course I do 
get dressed eventually, but what I mean is 
that I take an abnormal time in the process. 

I used to think that this was some strange 
and rare phenomenon peculiar to myself and 
due probably to a fatal flaw in my composi- 
tion. But since I have talked about it I find 
that many others, men and women alike, have 
the same experience. 

What occurs is this: You get up blithe and 
bright, rather earlier than usual. You look 
at your watch and say, “‘ Now I shall have 
plenty of time,” and proceed to your bath and 
the business of dressing with an air of con- 
scious rectitude and more than ordinary 
cheerfulness. 
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At once things begin to go wrong. The 
bath which has been prepared for you is not 
the right temperature. You have to remake 
it. You stay longer in the bath than usual, 
and when you get out it takes an unconscion- 
able time to dry yourself. 

Suddenly you remember that you must do 
a few exercises. Your muscles demand it. 
When you start shaving the safety razor won’t 
work. You hurriedly insert a new blade and 
cut your finger in the process. More delay 
while you fix it up with court plaster. 

Then you discover that the cuffs of the 
shirt put out for you to wear are rather 
frayed. You dive in the drawer for another, 
put in the links, and your collar-stud dis- 
appears. 

When once inanimate things start being | 
hostile there is no limit to their perversity and ~ 
malignancy. The keys, cheque-book, pocket 
book, and letters which you must put in your 
pockets disappear. Everything you don’t 
want is in the proper place. 

Or it may be that none of these things 
happen. The fault may lie in yourself. 
There are moods in which you cannot get on 
with your dressing. You know you ought to 
hurry, but you can’t. You potter about in 
your dressing-gown, aimlessly touching or 
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tidying things here and there, looking at or 
rearranging your books or ornaments. 
Perhaps you write a letter. It is of no 
great urgency. But you feel impelled to do 
it. Or more likely still you do nothing at all. 
The dressing business is indefinitely pro- 
longed. Two hours go by. You are still 
only half way through. And it is only when 
you realize that you are too late for it to 
matter that at last you struggle into your — 
clothes. 
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USED to think making a will was a simple 

matter until I consulted my lawyer about it. 
I thought I would just write out “I leave all 
that I possess to my beloved wife, asking her 
to make the following gifts.” But my lawyer 
would not hear of it. 

He pointed out innumerable difficulties, 
dangers, and perils, and filled me with all sorts 
of qualms. He cited numerous cases of 
widows who had been left money who ran 
through the lot in a few months and found 
themselves penniless and starving. 

So he suggested all sorts of clauses and pro- 
visions. Some of them I ruled out at once as 
being of an insulting nature. After all, one 
does not want to treat one’s wife in a will as if 
she were a hostile stranger on whom you are 
rather unwillingly bestowing a grudged gift. 

At the same time there is a good deal of 
sound wisdom in the advice of my shrewd 
old lawyer. Women do require to be pro- 
tected, not only from the vast army of sharks 
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who are always on the look-out for women — 
with money, but most of all from themselves. 

I suppose the only thing is to appoint 
trustees who are to see she lives suitably and 
pay her the income quarterly. But trustees 
are not always to be trusted. There are 
numerous cases of fraudulent trustees. Of 
course, there is the Public Trustee, but he is 
a machine, not a man. He would take no 
personal interest in her case. And it is a 
ticklish matter to ask friends to be trustees. 

Then my lawyer raised another point. “Is 
she to have the absolute disposal of the whole 
‘capital at her death? ”’ 

“Of course,”’ I replied impetuously. But 
now I come to think of it she has a lot of 
harum-scarum, poor relations. I should hate 
them to have my money. 

Yes, it is a difficult matter, this will-making. 
There ought to be some sympathetic person, 
not a lawyer, to help perplexed husbands. 
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